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Craftsman 
MASONIC CHARITY 


Freemasonry makes no pretence of 
being an insurance company or bene- 
fit organization from which its mem- 
bers can claim as their legal right fi- 
nancial assistance in case of sickness 
or inability to earn a living. 

Freemasonry, however, is founded 
on principles of charity and brother- 
hood that enjoins its member to as- 
sist each other in time of need. It 
seeks to implant in the hearts of its 
members feelings of fraternal affec- 
tion and brotherly interest that will 
prompt immediate and substantial as- 
sistance to a brother in misfortune. 
In the day of small lodges when each 
brother knew the other and the cir- 
cumstances of each known to all, the 
question of assistance to one in need 
was simply that of ability to meet 
his wants. 

In modern times most lodges have 
a large membership that meet each 
other much as the rest of the world 
meets in formal and courteous inter- 
course but with little knowledge © 
their private affairs, especially 0 
any burdens they may be bearing, the 
question of relief when a brother’s 
trouble is finally revealed is usually 
decided by the lodge charity commit- 
tee. 

The charity committee is one of 
the most important of the standing 
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committees of the lodge. Its mem- 
bership should be made up of the best 
Masons of the lodge. They should be 
courteous and wise, they should have 
patience to consider and be prompt to 
act. They are not to be wasteful 
neither are they to act as though the 
lodge funds were their own and like 
a miser squeeze the relief down to the 
last possible cent before it reaches 
the poor brother or his suffering de- 
pendents. There is no meaner man 
than a mean member of a charity 
committee who always tries to block 
the generosity of his associates. He 
needs a prodding that shall go clear 
through his skinny soul. Passing 
down the street the other day we 
were confronted with the sign, “No 
Passing, Steam Roller At Work.” 
Looking beyond the obstacle we saw 
the huge road machine moving back 
and forth over the highway, but not 
as usual pressing the gravel and 
earth into a smooth surface. Its 
broad wheels were studded with 
spikes that were pushed into the 
hardened earth as the _ machine 
moved forward leaving it in a con- 
dition possible for the workman to 
dig up. What a splendid illustration 
of the spiritual prodding some men 
need to awaken their souls to an in- 
terest in their fellowmen. It is true 
that Freemasonry is not an insur- 
ance company but its field of useful- 
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ness is no less wide. Its work is 
wherever misfortune is found. We 
are so accustomed to praising the 
principles of Freemasonry that we 
are liable to forget that their value 
is only in their practice. Our claims 
for its usefulness are of no account 
if unsupported by proof. If we do 
not respond to the wants of the needy 
brother we declare the barrenness of 
our profession. The value of every 
association must be determined by 
what it does and Freemasonry like 
every other vehicle of usefulness 
ee carry a quota of force for hu- 
at betterment. Masonic charity 
Ss as often been declared, is not 


ai 
Es aighace hope the world will 
ut all mankind’s concern is Charity.” 


IS THE ADVICE HONEST? 
_ We have o 
lications th 
issued for 
sentiment in favor 

attitude. Our eae ae 
being of a different nature 

paid no attention to, nor jee ae 
any record, of what has beer ap 
ceived. Recently there has co ae 
us another booklet entitled The 
Peril of American Finance.” a 
make no claim to financial knowl at 
but think this book does not ehow ¢ 
desire to protect the integrity t 
American finance as it does to dig 
credit the intelligence of Améhcan 
investors and lead them to believe 
that any money they may invest in 
the securities of the “Allies” will not 


man war 
of work 


be paid at maturity unless the inves- 
tor “is prepared to sell his holdings 
in a depreciated market and at a 
loss.” It also says: “That if Ger- 
many wins the war, an outcome which 
is foreshadowed with great certainty 
by the history of the conflict up to the 
present moment, many of the re- 
sources which are back of Allied se- 
curities may become the property of 
Germany by right of conquest.” 

It seems to us that literature of 
this kind is simply an acknowledg- 
ment of the desperate condition in 
which Germany finds herself in con- 
tinuing a war so wicked in character 
and so utterly causeless that it has 
cost her the friendship of nearly 
every other great nation. 

The publication is issued by the 
“American Truth Society” of New 
York but which neglects to name a 
single official of the society. 


WHY IS WAR? 


The Bible tells us that after man 
was created “God saw everything 
that he had made and behold it was 
very good.” We do not presume to 
understand the plan of creation; for 
the universe, in what ever aspect we 
may think of it, is beyond our com- 
prehension. Yet we cannot help 
wondering what God is thinking of 
man now when the greater part of 
the world is the scene of the most 
horrible carnage, strife and violence, 
—when selfishness dominates the af- 
fairs of individuals and nations and 
bloodshed is the pastime of mon- 
archs. What excuse could be offered 
by those responsible for this deplor- 
able condition if they were today 
called to the Bar of the Almighty? 
What punishment would meet their 
deserts? The progress of the world 
has been stopped, the accumulation 
of the past destroyed, vast numbers 
of the most vigorous of the world’s 
youths slaughtered and thousands 
besides left as wrecks unfit for use- 
ful lives. How did this terrible con- 
dition arise just at the time when 
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peace and good will seemed especially 
near to the world? Each one will 
answer this question in his own way 
according to his birthplace or affilia- | 
tions and each in a measure will be 
vight, but back of every biased rea- 
son for excusing or blaming any par- 
ticular nation there seems to be one 
universal reason that places the 
blame on the race. We must find it 
in the nature of man. We say that 
man is the noblest work of God, the 
highest idea of creation. This is true 
from our standpoint. It is true from 
God’s standpoint. Man is the highest 
expression of life and has sense to 
recognize his superiority to other 
forms of animal creation. 

In this sense God beheld his work, 
that “it was very good.” From this 
point, however, man was to be his 
own creator, but man’s work in his 


own development falls far short of 
perfection. The so-called brute in- 
stincts have rivalled the peaceful in- 
stincts and man has fought his way 
from the remote past on the plan of 
“the survival of the fittest.” This 
scheme which in a way seems justi- 
fied in the lower forms of life should 
stop with man who stands at the top 
where reason will tell him that love 
and helpfulness are the source of hu- 
man happiness and progress—That 
war, strife and selfishness in every 
form are burdens to the world, re- 
tards its progress and destroys its 
comfort. It is well that God’s pa- 
tience is more than human or else the 
selfish instigators of war and oppres- 
sion would be swept to the lower 
regions of Hades before their plans 
could be executed. 


A Plea for Peace 


To Free and Accepted Masons 


readers of the Proceedings of 
leeway the Grand Lodge of New York 
Rave for 1915 are a splendid plea for 
peace by Grand Master George Frei- 
eld. We copy it entire and strongly 
commend it to our own readers for we 
believe it is time that the Masons of 
the world awoke to the fact that 
Freemasonry should mean something 
as a world power. We advocate 
Charity and Brotherhood in the 
odge room but what are we doing to 
extend these virtues in the affairs of 
the world—Is it not true that our 
idea of brotherhood is simply intel- 
ectual? Do we realize that if the 
business of the world and the inter- 
course of the nations was conducted 
in accordance with the principles of 
Freemasonry peace, comfort and 
progress would be found every- 
where? It is up to us to think of 
these things. We may be led by 
M. W. Brother Freifeld who says: 


(ole first words that greet the 


“We have reached the ‘enlightened 
twentieth century.’ We are the in- 
heritors of the art, the literature, the 
music, and the science of the past 
nineteen centuries. This is the twen- 
tieth century of the Christian era. 
The Prince of Peace was born 1900 
years ago. f 

Yet we stand face to face with a 
cruel, savage, wicked war. The best 
blood of Europe is being spilled in 
great streams. Christian England, 
cultured Germany, artistic France, 
autocratic Russia, Moslem eee 
turbulent Austria-Hungary are a 
alike guilty and all are at one an- 
other’s throats. ; RAs 

So-called neutral counw 
ein creating the swords, making a 
bullets and casting the cannons Ge 
profit) to supply the means for spill- 
ing more blood, and incidentally gain- 
ine treasure for themselves. Starva- 
tion, famine, pestilence, maimings, 
insanity, widowhood, death are the 
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glorious results. Thus have they 
done in other days also. The great, 
essentially neutral oceans are vio- 
lated. 

In this general melee is there no 
power capable of causing these earth- 
ly powers to cease their murderous 
conflict and to halt those who aid and 
abet the savagery? 

There has been and is today a 
great force in the world. Its peaceful 
yet powerful influence has survived 
the wreck of dynasties and the shock 
of time. It is still abroad and alive, 
Its vitality is yet potent, and it is be- 
Ing exercised in the paths of mercy. 
It still soothes the dying and brings 
help to the wounded. In a thousand 
Ways its quiet and beneficent influ- 
ence bears on the proud warrior and 
comforts the afflicted victim. The 

hurch of the Living God still lives. 
ere 1s another silent yet potent 
force in the world, spreading its in- 

uence far and wide, regarding 
neither Gentile nor Jew, Moham- 
medan nor Christian, as such, and 
ver sambracing them all. It craves 
5 ae Power and universal sway: not 
ace, Sword’s point, but through the 

ood of one great principle-brother- 


nee Shall these two great forces, 
co-operating: amine a other eee 
) ng wi r 
= weight nee each other make 
ve their ideas to be discarded 
Are ‘ sea and 
tne to be condemned because 
Y lead to or prolong a war? 


Should we not in this century set 
up other standards as nations and 
peoples which may develop peace as 
those of the past have brought on 


‘war? 


Shall not the Church of God and 
the brotherhood of Masonry take ad- 
vanced ground? 

Have we no peace-loving states- 
men, whether in the world’s high 
places or in humble station, whose 
thought will cope with the great 
problem confronting a saddened 
world? 

Are Life-saving, war prevention 
thoughts too deep in the well of the 
human mind to be reached? 

Cannot the divine spark illuminate 
the abyss of human hate and passion, 
and show a ray of love and mercy, of 
sweetness and of peace? 

Is one nation or another utterly to 
perish by the sword, and then shall 
the survivors again fight over the 
spoils until all are annihilated? 

Are not these practical, pressing, 
all-important considerations in this 
day and generation to engage our in- 
terest, our intellect. our hearts? 

Let us keep them before our 
ancient brotherhood with open minds, 
merciful hearts, thoughtful brains, 
and kindly spirits, looking ever for a 
great leader, not of one nation or 
tribe, but of all people of every na- 
tion on the face of the earth, who 
shall show us the way of righteous- 
ness and guide us in the paths of 
peace!” 


Laughter 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


Worry stalked along the road, 
Trouble sneaking after, 

Then Black Care and Grief and Goad, 
Enemies to Laughter. 


But Old Laughter, with a shout, 
Rose up and attacked ’em, 

Put the sorry pack to rout, 
Walloped ’em and whacked ’em. 


Laughter frivols day and night, 
Sometimes he’s g ‘bubble. 

But he hath a deal of might 
In a bout with Trouble. 


How Can We Create More Interest 
in Masonry? 


In answer I can offer but a sugges- 
tion or two. I believe that when a 
petition is received the Master 
should, if practicable, appoint on the 
committee of investigation at least 
one brother who is well acquainted 
with the applicant, and who can and 
will go to him and discuss the sub- 
ject of Freemasonry; ascertain, if 
possible, what his conception of the 
institution is; what profit he expects 
to derive and what he expects to ac- 
complish by uniting with it. If he 
has a misconception of the aims and 
objects of the institution, that he be 
given such information as it is proper 
to give to a profane and as will help 
him to a more correct understanding. 
Possibly it might help to suggest that 
he read certain books that would be 
of interest and profit to him. Lend 
him a copy of the Masonic Code and 
cite him to the Constitutional Ques- 
tions and assist him to a proper un- 
derstanding of them. Do not permit 
him to enter the preparation room un- 
til he has an intelligent understand- 
ing of the averments in his petition, 
or until his affirmative answers to 
the Constitutional Questions shall 
mean something to him, even if his 
petition shall be held over for a meet- 
ing or two for action or the work be 
made to wait for his intelligent pre- 
paration. * * * * 

Masonry is not something that can 
be handed to him for a cash consider- 
ation like a suit of clothes or a house 
and lot. His real Masonry must 


he development of 
orl are < oa 
himself. As well try to ma e 
trained athlete by a ce eae 
course as to make real Lae a 
lodge attendance and rem ke 
ritual. The athlete mus ; net 
himself by persistent, syatemaat 
intelligent training. The eum a 
ence course may help him eo ln ee 
know what he should do, bu ane 
work must be his. ape peal _ 
of the putting in practice ee om 
ciples and teachings of as i : 
The literature of the Seg ne 
measure, points the way, i. te) - 
ritual and work; but, real ny “pr a 
comes from exemplifying In og! ay 
lives the virtues which they eac z 
My brethren, let us strive more ee: 
estly to understand the meaning id 
our rites and ceremonies; semper 
more diligently for the meaning 9 
our symbols and allegories; and more 
faithfully exemplify Masonry in our 
lives by the practice _of every on 
mendable virtue. When we pes 
taken up this work in earnest, a 
when the new brethren pet hen 
our lodge shall come duly an jet 
prepared, worthy and well qualitie b 
I believe that we shall find within our 
walls such enthusiasm in the — 1 
for truth as we have never be are 
known, and we will not need longer * 
ask the question “How ean we cre 
more interest in Masonry : . 

—Quarterly Bulletin, ” 

Towa Masonic Library. 


come to him fr 
the faculties t 


Vacation Reverie 


Little bankroll ere we part 

Let me hug you to my heart; 

All the year I’ve clung to you, 

T’ve been faithful, you've been true 
Little bankroll, in a day 

You and I will start away 

To a gay and festive spot— 

I'll come home, but you will not! 
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—Cleveland Plaindealer. 


A Response toa Very Dry Toast 


By Ill. Bro. Sam Briggs at Cleveland, 
Ohio, Feb. 20, 1885 


E print the following address 
because it is bright and witty, 
ewe Not because we are in favor of 
Eaey a larger use of stimulants at 
Masonic banquets and yet we com- 
mend the idea that underlies the 
speech that the attraction of the so- 
cial board is of vast importance in 
cementing Masonic friendship. 


“Brethren :— 


I do not know but what it ma 
a waste of time to endeavor to ls 
ahs any change in the general cus- 
ae of the institution of which we are 
. puored members, and at whose al- 
ad We have frequently bowed. But 
: as often occurred to me and I 
ave in a modest way upon oceasions 
pes against the general tend. 
sie of the officers of Masonic bodies 
Lore Pg great stress upon and 
i he greater importance of the 

: poisals and esoteric portions of 
en ies grades and rites, rather 

oe tig for the greater good of 
sa ie number, by advancing the 

ae eae and education of those 
Wee eady form an army in num- 
It is assured th 
Ss e€ neophyte early i 

nom utieulum, if it ae ee 
in the ihe » that he must be proficient 
em ee eral arts and sciences, But 
Take = any school where he may 
ener at the nature of these ac- 
bro Tiastags 1S, or any specially de- 
Hake id rary or study where he may 

. is thirst in this direction ? 
dee that you w 

test our utter j 

cation of such g Conan hugs 
2 Support of the esoteric orti 
one of the grades we are Told be 
Mo Ing officer—the very sum of 
¢ lgnity—ot _ certain symbols which 
: ‘3 exceeding precious and much 
to be admired, upon the ground that 
they work closer to the heart.’ 


ith myself will 
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Did you ever find it so? Did you 
ever know a sign or a symbol to pene- 
trate any deeper than the skin, un- 
less unwearied attendance and con- 
tinual prodding forced it through 
the mental dermis, epidermis, and 
cuticle? Did you ever communicate 
a series of signs, grips and genuflec- 
tions to an individual who ever car- 
ried the recollection of them beyond 
the outer gate, or did you ever know 
any individual to perform any ‘de- 
voted charitable deed’ for the reason 
that he was an adept in the signs 
from the first to the thirty-third? 

I think you will fail to recall a 
single instance. 

Why my dear brother, if signs were 
the vade-mecum, the all in all re- 
quired, a community of starving Ma- 
sons would sooner command the at- 
tention of a body of medical students 
who would believe they had dis- 
covered a colony under the especial 
protection of Saint Vitus. 

T can recall the only time when the 
reflection that ‘signs and symbols 
work closer to the heart’ made any 
practical impression upon me. In a 
certain grade an apron was disvlayed 
thereon was a head grasped by a 
hand. The features bore a calm )il- 
jous expression, as though the owner 
was thoroughly satisfied at his elimi- 
nation from the world where the 
liver was a great source of bodily dis- 
comfort. In addition to the head was 
depicted a brawny arm grasping in its 
hand a bloody knife, and the great 
gouts of blood dripping therefrom 
sufficiently evidenced the fact that 
Joabert ‘had got his work in’—in the 
heart assuredly as Akirop would have 
undoubtedly testified had he not been 
the subject of illustration. 

I know that this work of reform 
will be an herculean task: for one in- 
dividual certainly; but still under the 
general plan I have to propose, I know 
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that many recruits will enlist under 
the banner, and will after a short 
term of service be adepts in advanc- 
ing the cause. 

As Martin Luther could not have 
succeeded in his reformation unless 
he found the way to the hearts of the 
people—not by the means of signs, 
nor by the Joabert-Akirop plan—but 
through the medium of their diges- 
tive apparatus. He cultivated the 
festive board and impressed _ his 
theories upon the minds of those he 
desired to influence, by the ‘eat, drink 
and be merry’ process. 

There is to my mind no opportuni- 
ties so favorable for the impressment 
of ideas for mutual advantage and ad- 
vancement, as those afforded by a 
well directed social board, and with its 
necessary concomitant the social 
grape. 


The Grape that can with Logic 
absolute 
The Two-and Seventy jarring Sects 
confute: 
The Sovereign Alchemist that in a 
trice 
Life’s leaden metal into Gold trans- 
mute. 


I know that there be those who 
would protest against the indis- 
criminate introduction of the socia 
glass at occasions of recreation, and 
at meetings designed for the discus- 
sion of problems for the advancement 
of the mutual interest of the frater- 
nity and the community at large, but 
who, of all these persons, will not ad- 
mit that wine has played well its 
part in the elevation of the race. 

The greatest minds have stimulat- 
ed wisest thoughts by judicious P0- 
tions from the bowl and earnes 
listeners have sat at the feet of em- 
bodied wisdom and drank in words 
evincing the greatest depth of 
thought, evanescent from brains 
stimulated by the potent Vine. 


Why, be this Juice the growth of 
God, who dare 
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Blaspheme the twisted tendril as a 
Snare? 
A Blessing, we should use it, should 
we not? 
And if a Curse—why, then, Who 
set it there? 


Is it not of record that the most 
eminent of divines, the Apostle Paul, 
whose writings are the chiefest cor- 
ner stone of the creed of the Society 
of Friends, commended to Timothy a 
moderate use of stimulants—‘for his 
stomach’s sake,’ he said, but has not 
modern medical science brought to 
light the fact, that a sound mind can 
only exist in a sound body, and prin- 
ciple must always have existed. 
Paul’s writings bear evidence that he 
possessed both, and what more rea- 
sonable than to suppose that his ad- 
vice to Timothy was born of his own 
experience. 

Do not imagine that these words 
are uttered in the interest of either 
brewer or exerciseman, but I often 
am tempted in view of all the evil 
that the bowl has wrought to exclaim 
with the ancient Persian: 


And much as the Wine has play’d 
the Infidel, 
And robbed me of my Robe of 
Honour—Well ; 
I wonder often what the Vintners 
buy 
One-half so precious as the stuff 
they sell. 


‘Well,’ murmur’d one, ‘Let whoso 
make or buy, a Reet 
My clay with long Oblivion is gone 
dry: 


But fill me with the old familiar 
Juice, 
Methinks I might recover by and 
by.’ . 


There is naught in my estimation 
that ean so fill an aching void as old 
books, old wine, old friends,’ the first 
to improve the mind, the second to 
vivify the mind through its import- 
ant adjunct an appreciative stomach, 
and the third, stimulated by the same 
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means to furnish enjoyable society, 
whereby the triad shall mingle in one 

armonious entirety and promote the 
mutual happiness of all. 


A Book ce Verses underneath the 
ough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread,— 


3 and Thou 
eside me singing in the Wilder- 
on, Wi 
, ilderness wer i 
nad ere Paradise 


Music, also, should be consider 

: 5 s ed 
ae occasions. Not dull inspirit- 
ae os as might have been chant- 
ine, e Roundheads to urge them in 
a Bee of the Merry Monarch: 
duller, the same token, these very 
dienes = must have possessed the 
= me livers, else had they found 
° ort in their cheerless droning. 
her not agree that the Lodge 
Breton uld Scotia’s poet met his 
is it to ie Was a cheerful place, and 
thers ca Imagined that refreshment 
id not mean a feast of reason 


and a ff 

ow of soul inspir 

spir 

0 ; Barleycorn? pired by brave 
me rs. si 

apron bh years since I was shown an 


me that @ canny Scot, who assured 


Venen Tns often came. Upon this 
5 ture gambskin, long eee for 
_ = _man, or a_ Brighton 
that snuft seats marks which showed 
joyment as largely a factor of en- 

nt, and I could almost inhale 
dolenca of rie Stained warp the re- 
Bree? and : € sould inspiring ‘barley 
nieotian pas s lingering odor of the 
imagine tee sand one could almost 


owner valine heard the former 


ye Smoke arises from my Pipe 

Wie myself I say, 
: Should I anxious be for life 

fe hich vanishes away? ; 
e social snuff box does convey 

ds io Same ideas just, 

si a silently would say— 
ets mingle dust with dust. 


Poison that cures, Ja ° 
eee a Vapour that 

Content more solid than the Smiles 
of Lords, 

Rest to the Weary, t r 
oa y, to the Hungry, 

The last kind Refuge of the Wise and 
Good, 

Inspired by thee, dull Cits adjust the 
scale , 

Of Europe’s peace, when other States- 
men fail. 

By thee protected, and thy sister 
Beet, td hy sister 

Poets rejoice, nor think the Bailiff 
near. 


Certainly there are those who may 
not withstand the companionship of 
John Barleycorn, or even the heady 
wines, which might detract from the 
contemplated feast of reason, and the 
much to be desired flow of soul. Per- 
haps it might cause the social gather- 
ing to degenerate into a Bacchanalian 
revel, and at its conclusion, cause the 
homeward march of intellect to be- 
come somewhat divergent and un- 
satisfactory. 

The cardinal virtue, Temperance 
must not be disregarded, else are we 
no true Masons. Fortitude, its 
worthy sister, must be summoned or 
in place of the doughty John,’ or 
Senor Xeres, we may call to our aid 
Doctor Salmon’s prescription, and 
partake 


Of mighty Punch, allowed by Fate 
To drown the Pilot of the State: | 
Maudle the gown-man’s holy looks: 
And make the Lawyer burn his 
books. 
Forgetful of his Patient’s ills 
Physics the Doctor without Pills. 
Yet Punch for aid is still implored 
And by its Votaries ador’d. , 
Nectarian dew pure and divine, 
Belov’d by many more than Wine: 
Thou shar’st due honors with the 
Vine. 
When Wine inflames, Punch does but 
Cheer, 
Nor fuddles like the muddy Beer: 
But like the Fountain, runs off clear. 
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The Doctor loudly urges his favor- 
ite beverage with many finely round- 
ed periods, and proclaims it the em- 
peror of the social board, and certi- 
fies his opinion that 


To the lost Wretch, who ceaseless 
craves the Bowl, 

Th’ inebriating draught such pleas- 
ure gives, ae f 

That Reason and Religion both in 
vain, 

Their pure 
urge. 


and heavenly Prohibitions 


And clinches his argument thus: 

“Yet Modern Punch bids fair to 
cheat the Drunkard into Temperance, 
for he may sooner hurt his belly than 
his Brains by such Liquor.’ 

Now if a century and a quarter 
since such effects were produced, and 
if 


The Minister, the Merchant, and 
Physician, 

The Lawyer, and the deep schem’d 
Politician, 

Meet round the friendly board, 
crowned with the Bowl 

Which drowns their cares, and rec- 
reates each Soul, 


Why may not we, the exemplars 
of the Masonic institution, meet to- 
gether about the social board and 
perfect our bond of fraternity, not 
only with a mutual participation of 
the things which we possess, but by 
discussing projects for the advance 
of the institution (for we need ad- 
vancement), and perfecting ideas for 
the enlargement of our field of use- 
fulness by impressing our influence 
still more upon the affairs of the outer 
world in works of charity, and the en- 
couragement of the arts and jndus- 
tries of the communities in which we 
live? Think, my brethren, how much 
we might do, both within and with- 
out our Temple, and then reflect how 
little we as a body have done in pro- 
portion to our means and the revenue 
which annually is poured into our 
coffers. 
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We really do not begin to reflect 
upon these things until the meridian 
of life is passed, and then how little 
time is given us to make amends for 
what we might have accomplished. 

It may seem somewhat remarkable 
that one of my disposition should be- 
come either philosophical—or cyni- 
eal, if you choose—and I trust that 
the idea may not have obtained from 
my earlier remarks, that 


Of all that one should care to fathom, 
T was never deep in anything but 
—Wine. 


But I am year by year, in fact, 
nearly every day impressed that cer- 
tain seasons should be set apart for 
gatherings, for the purposes which I 
have mentioned, and the oftener, the 
better. 

The same company may not always 
be in the same places at the board, 
but all who may have at any time lent 
their presence and participation in 
the enjoyment of the occasion, can 
look back with pleasant retrospection 
upon such an event, while those who 
may oftener attend, may recall the 
memory of former companions now 
absent by force of circumstances 
temporarily, or who may have passed 
over into the silent majority. 

Again,—the Bard of Persia, after 
a lifetime of earnest study to fathom 
the Infinite, invokes his muse and in 
this manner most appropriately 
sings: 


Come fill the Cup, and in the fire of 
Spring 

Your Winter-garment of Repentance 
fling: 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 

To flutter—and the Bird is on the 


Wing. . 7 . 

The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop 
by drop, : 

The Leaves of Life keep falling one 
by one. 


For some we loved, the loveliest and 
the best 
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That from his Vintage rolling Time 
hath prest, 

Have drunk their Cup a round or two 
before, 


And one by one crept silently to rest. 


Ah, make the most of what we yet 
may spend, 

Before we too into the Dust descend; 

Busy ints Dust, and under Dust, to 
ie, 

Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, 
and—sans End. 


And if the Wine you drink, the Lip 
you press, 
nd in what All begins and Ends in— 


es; 
Think then you are To-da 
Yesterday os 
ou were,—To-Morrow you shall not 
be less, 


Waste not your Hour, nor in the vain 


of pursuit 
ce and That endeavor, and dis- 
Pires jocund with the fruitful 
e 
Than sadden f i 
‘ are . 7 
Tee alter none, or bitter 
These, brethr i 
lese, en, are my _ senti- 
ments ni i 
combing rane how we might 


usefulness with pleasure, I 
se A wrong; the prescription may 
be safe; but in the few years of 


my experience in the institution, I 
have failed to see any ill grow out of 
such occasions; and have observed 
much to be commended in their re- 
sults. 

Appreciating the fact, that we 
should all add a brick to the edifice, I 
have compounded the materials of 
mine, and I here dedicate it; and 
however long our time may be to- 
gether on this terrestial ball, I shall 
continue to maintain the social board 
as one of the principal supports of 
our guild, and it should be perpet- 
uated in proper hands to our succes- 
sors. For we shall not always be 
here. 


Yon rising Moon, that looks for us 
again— 

How oft hereafter will she wax and 
wane: 

Flow oft hereafter rising look for us, 

Through this same Garden—and for 
one in vain! 


And in conclusion, as my own indi- 
vidual sentiment, I feel that 


When like her, oh Saki, you shall pass 

Among the Guests, star-scatter’d on 
the Grass, 

And in your joyous errand reach the 
spot 

Where I made One—turn down an 
Empty Glass!” 


Parting 


Like a plank of driftwood, 
Tossed on the watery main, 
Another plank encounters, 
Meets—touches—parts again— 
So tossed and drifting ever, 
On life’s unrestful sea, 
Men meet and preet and sever— 
Parting eternally. 


—From the Sanscrit. 


Grand Master’s Rulings and 
Recommendations 


Grand Master Charles P. Russ, 
New Jersey, ruled “that a Brother 
under suspension shall not be sub- 
ject to dues during the period of his 
suspension.” 


Grand Master John D. Murphy, 
California, recommends as follows: 

“T cannot pass this question of 
qualification of a member without 
discussing for a moment the require- 
ment of our laws that applicants for 
the degrees must be able literally to 
conform to our work. It seems to me 
that this is placing too much stress 
upon the physical rather than the 
mental equipment of candidates. In 
making my visitations throughout 
the state my attention has been re- 
peatedly called to men who are ex- 
tremely desirous of becoming Ma- 
sons, men who are eminently quali- 
fied mentally and morally, and yet 
who suffer from some physical im- 
perfection, generally slight, that dis- 
qualifies them under our laws. In 
every instance these men were en- 
thusiastically endorsed by the Masons 
in the localities in which they live. 
Some are men whose ancestors for 
many generations have been zealous 
Masons, and who by reason of this 
association felt keenly the misfortune 
that precluded them from following 
in their footsteps. I feel that this 
great fraternity would be taking a 
long step in the right direction if the 
requirement as to physical qualifica- 
tion were eliminated from our laws, 
and the whole matter left to the wise 
discretion of the local lodges, or at 
least that the law be amended so as 
to require only substantial physical 
conformity, leaving a very large dis- 
cretion in the subordinate lodge to de- 
termine what shall constitute ‘“sub- 
stantial” conformity. In other words, 
where the local lodge shall favorably 
pass upon the physical sufficiency of 
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a candidate, that finding should be 
practically finally determinative of 
the issue.” 

He also says: 

“There is a pronounced tendency 
of the Grand Lodge, acting within its 
undoubted constitutional authority, 
to curtail the independent activities 
of the constituent lodges. Wherever 
it is practicable, I am disposed to 
think that we should extend the field 
of activity in the local lodge, grant 
them a wider discretion and, impose 
upon them greater responsibilities. 
I think this would result in the de- 
velopment of a higher standard of 
citizenship within our Order. Those 
of us who are familiar with the char- 
acter of the discussions in Masonic 
lodges know that questions are sel- 
dom debated along broad lines of Ma- 
sonic policy. The right or justice 
or equity of the subject matter 1s 
relegated to the background, and the 
issue to be determined usually finds 
expression in the question, “Have we 
aright to do it? Is not this a ques: 
tion solely under the jurisdiction of 
the Grand Lodge?” We should be 
more liberal with the constituent 
lodges. We should foster_the de- 
velopment of the individual Mason 1n 
his local surroundings, rather than to 
make him feel that he is a mere 
automaton expressing the will of f 
sovereign power on all questions at- 
fecting his well-being.” 


Grand Master William Henderson, 
British Columbia, says: “We balieve 
a Mason should progress In as 
edge and in morals, but the uns e 
language of our ceremonies should be 
preserved intact.” 


Grand Master 8. J. Blair of Alberta 


was required to yender a decision 1 


an unusual case. It appears ey 
lodge invaded the territorial jurisdl 


tion of another, and having initiated 
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two candidates was interdicted from 
further proceedings, on complaint of 
the injured lodge. 

The invading Lodge was ordered 
to pay over the fees to the Lodge of 
original jurisdiction which accepted 
the money but refused to confer any 
more degrees on the candidates. The 
Grand Master then wisely decided 
that it is not within the power of any 
Grand Lodge officer to say who shall 
become Members of any lodge; that 
Im so doing he interferes with the in- 


herent right of every Mason to say 
who will be admitted to membership 
in the lodge of which he is a mem- 
ber. 

He ordered a return of the money 
to the invader, who was willing to go 
on with its unfinished work, and the 
committee on Grievances and Ap- 
reals finding that the actions of the 
lodge and the applicants was with- 
out intention to do wrong supported 
the decision and the Grand Lodge 
concurred. 


Study for Freemasons 


The following information has been 
before printed in the New England 
ees but is of such importance 

@ give it again ri i 
“Brotherhood.” ease 

_Grand Secretary Newton R. Par- 
vin, of Iowa, has distributed in 
pamphlet form the following infor- 
et value to every brother in- 
poe in the study side of Ma- 

Three years’ course of study re 
mee by. officers of the Tate 
ie Ssociation of Masonic Stu- 

Every Masonic student should have 
pe aug Bible, and an up-to-date dic- 
boakes 4 few first-class reference 
So an L bea regular subscriber to 
med more Masonic magazines. We 

ae the following books: 
Jee s Se Monitor of the jurisdic. 
is ut ich the student owes alleg- 
ae hould there be no authorized 
: i in the jurisdiction, then he 
Should own either Shaver’s, Mackey’s 
or Sickel’s, in the order named. 

. First Year. 

History—Gould’s Concise History 
sd Freemasonry ; Armitage’s Short 

ptead e Freemasonry. 

ymbolism—Maz ‘ i 
Son taton Mackey’s Masonic 


Mysteries—Buck’s Mystic Mason- 
ry. 


J urisprudence—Mackey’s Textbook 
of Masonic Jurisprudence. 


Second Year. 

History—Stillson and Hughan’s 
History of Freemasonry and Concor- 
dant Orders. 

Symbolism—Oliver’s Signs and 
Symbols. 

Mysteries—Fellows’s The Myster- 
ies of Freemasonry. 

Jurisprudence—Look’s Masonic 
Trials. 

General Reading—Pike’s Poems; 
Boutelle’s Man of Mt. Moriah. 

Third Year. 

History—Gould’s Larger History 
(6 volumes). 

Symbolism—Bromwell’s Masonic 
Restorations; or, if obtainable, Pike’s 
Lectures on Symbolism. 

Mysteries—Adam’s House of the 
Hidden Places; Buck’s Genius of 
Freemasonry; Pike’s Morals and 
Dogma. 

Jurisprudence—Lockwood’s Mason- 
ic Law and Practice; Lawrence’s Ma- 
sonic Jurisprudence. 

General—Morris’s Poetry of Free- 
masonry; Jewels of Masonic Oratory; 
ae and Shadows of the Mystic 

ie. 

Special Studies. 

Hughan, English Rite of Masonry; 
Robertson, The Cryptic Rite; Addi- 
son, Knights Templar; Sherman, 
Brief History of the A. A. S. R.; 
Engle, History of the 0. E. S.; 
Wright. Indian Masonry; Upton, 
Negro Masonry. 


Supreme Council Northern Masonic 
Jurisdiction Ancient Accepted 
Scottish Rite 


The one hundred and fourth annual 
meeting of the Supreme Council of 
Sovereign Grand Inspectors-General 
of the Thirty-Third and last degree 
for the Northern Masonic Jurisdic- 
tion of the United States of America 
will be held in Masonic Temple, Bos- 
ton, commencing in accordance with 
Constitutional provision, Tuesday, 
September 21, 1915. The authentic 
program of the events for the week 
as so far arranged is as follows: 


Sunday, Sept. 19th, attend church at 
Edward Everett Hale’s old church, 
sermon by Dr. Cummings. 


Monday evening, reception to the 
ladies and Honorary Members at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel, followed 
by a musical entertainment. 


Tuesday morning, at 9.30 o’clock, 
sessions of the Supreme Council 
begin. Allocution by Grand Com- 
mander. 

At one o’clock, a luncheon for the 
Members at Masonic Temple; com- 
plimentary luncheon to the ladies 
at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. . 
Evening, conferring of the 33° in 
Gothic Hall at Masonic Temple; 
theatre party for ladies. 


Wednesday morning, session of the 
Supreme Council. 
One o’clock, luncheon for Members 
at Masonic Temple. 
Afternoon, sail down the harbor, 
ladies included, followed by a New 
England shore dinner at Pember- 
ton Inn. 


Thursday, conclusion of the session 
of the Supreme Council and tri- 
ennial election of officers. 


One o’clock, luncheon for Members 
at Masonic Temple. 
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Official headquarters will be at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel. 


Local Entertainment Committee: 


Charles T. Gallagher, 33°. 
Frederick W. Hamilton, 33°. 
Arthur G. Pollard, 33°. 
Leon M. Abbott, 33°. 
(All Actives) and 
Benjamin W. Rowell, 33°. 
Joseph W. Work, 337. 
Oscar Storer, 33°. 
James D. Robertson, 32°. 
Benjamin S. Frost, Be. 
George Thacher, Bye 


The local masonic bodies have con- 
ethitted substantially for the anh 
tainment of the Supreme Council. 
The Supreme Council itself also a 
propriates the sum of $5,000 for a 
entertainment of its members and the 
ladies. 


isti ished 
It is expected that distinguishe 
guests som other Jurisdictions Ww ill 
be present. 


: : ‘- 
There is nothing unusually jmpor z 
ant coming up at this session eo od 
as is known, except the trienma - oe 
tion of officers, the passing upon = Ws 
proposed amendments to ae ca 
tutions and the question of t. ae 
lishment of a charity Foun . a 
so-called. There are goal Ce ee 
the Class to receive the Thir ues ind 
Degree. The Meistersingers wi i 
sist in the musical exercises: a 
portrait of the present Gran hei 
mander is to be presented a 


session. 


The Wise Masterbuilder or, The Essen- 
tials of Wise Workmanship 


Rev. Haig Adadourian 


Haig Adadourian 


HE phrase, “Wise Master- 
builder,” is derived from the 
writings of the great apostle 
: to the Gentiles, who represents 
himself and everybody else as a 
masterbuilder, an architect, or a 
Master Mason, if you please. The 
Scriptures describe man variously— 
a pilgrim traveling through the 
Cesert of his life; as a voyager sail- 
ine. across the rough sea of his ex- 
of pei as a runner running the race 
es Is daily career; as a weaver man- 
Yaar abe the fabric of his thoughts 

M3 pect as a soldier fighting the 
Bella ight of liberty and a master- 
dwelling of thes (ome for the in- 

1 e Spirit r 

Architect of the even as 
_Every Master Mason is familiar 
with the last-mentioned figure of 
speech. That man from time im- 
memorial has been an inveterate 
builder or mason goes without say- 
ing. Cain, the town-builder, Nimrod 
the tower-builder, Absalom, the mon- 
ument-builder, Nehemiah, the wall- 
builder, David, the palace-builder 
and, Solomon, the temple-builder. 
And the modern empire-builders 
city-builders, road-builders, bridge. 
builders, college-builders, church- 


Ree 
SARS 
A 

Se 
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builders and library-builders must 
not be forgotten. And as the result 
of this building propensity, or tend- 
ency in man, we have today numer- 
ous gigantic temples of the ancient 
nations, Egyptian, Hindoo, Assyrian, 
Aztec, and the splendid palaces and 
cathedrals of Europe and the sky- 
scrapers of North America. But man 
as a Master Mason, in the modified 
sense of that phrase, is more deeply 
interested in the building of his life 
and moulding of his character in a 
manner approved of God than he is in 
the erection of the above-mentioned 
noble structures. Man has a body; 
he is a soul. As the possessor of a 
body, he builds in tangible materials, 
As a soul, he builds in materials that 
are intangible but just as real. The 
former are doomed to decay, the lat- 
ter are destined to endure unto 
eternity. 

What are the intangible, invisible 
materials necessary for the erection 
of the living temple for a proper 
habitation of the Living God? 
Every new lesson learned in the 
school of life; every fresh personal 
experience; every trying temptation; 
every scorching affliction; every im- 
pressive influence—these are the ma- 
terials which every Master Mason has 
to utilize in his work and which will 
either make or mar the eternally liv- 
ing temple. They are the natural and 
necessary accompaniments or con- 
comitants of life. They are neither 
evadable nor escapable. The main 
question that concerns every Master 
Mason is: Am I building wisely or 
unwisely, carelessly ? 

What are the essentials of build- 
ing wisely? A solid foundation is 
the first essential. No building of 
any consequence can stand the ray- 
ages of time, or indefinitely, unless its 
foundation is laid deep and _ solid. 
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Heavy, substantial buildings must be 
built upon a rock, if that can be 
found. If that can’t be found, some- 
thing must be devised as its reliable 
substitute. Many an _ illustrious 
building has come to a sad ending be- 
cause of the lack of a good founda- 
tion. Peterborough cathedral in 
England furnishes a good illustration, 
as it was built without a solid founda- 
tion. For 700 years the great sanc- 
tuary stood apparently invincible. 
But the crisis and erash could no 
longer be delayed or averted. Its 
majestic tower fell, its magnificent 
walls cracked and it became necessary 
to spend a quarter of a million dol- 
lars to do what ought to have been 
done at the time of the cathedral’s 
erection. If a Master Mason is build- 
ing his life-temple upon flimsy, sandy 
foundation, such as material gain, 
reputation, fame, pleasure, or utter 
worldliness instead of true manliness 
and genuine Godliness, then he is not 
a wise masterbuilder, although he 
may be known to the world as a Mas- 
ter Mason. And the pity of it is that 
not only are there thousands of such 
unwise masterbuilders, but they have 
tens of thousands of admirers. Take 
for instance, that most prevalent un- 
wise builders whose life-temples are 
founded on material wealth. Think 
of what their admirers say of them: 
“Do you see that man across the 
street? Well, he is worth $50,000,- 
000.” “Do you see that man behind 
him? He is worth $100,000,000. He 
made it all in speculation in Wall 
Street.” Is the man of intellect, the 
savant, the writer, the keen critic, or 
the inventor pointed out in public as 
frequently or as envyingly as the 
money king? Not at all. The life- 
temples of these are, as a rule, solid 
and impregnable, although they are 
not built upon a gold basis. Godly 
manhood is the foundation upon 
which they have put up their life- 
structures. He who builds upon a 
Godly manhood is the Godly man, 
who is defined as follows: One who 
eats the bread he has_ honestly 
earned; who lives uprightly and 


fears God; who leaves no stain on the 
path he has trod; who cares not 
whether his coat may be old and who 
prizes sincerity far above gold. The 
life-building of such an one will never 
come to grief! And his creed may be 
reduced to the following simple 
words: “Let me be a little kinder, 
let me be a little blinder to the faults 
of those about me, let me praise a 
little more; let me be when I am 
weary just a little more cheery, let 
me serve a little better those that I 
am striving for. Let me be a little 
braver when temptation bids me 
waver, let me strive a little harder, 
let me be all that I should be; let me 
be a little meeker with the brother 
that is weaker, let me think more of 
my neighbor and a little less of me. 
Let me be a little sweeter making 
life a bit completer, by doing what I 
should do every minute of the day; 
let me toil without complaining, not 
a humble task disdaining; let me face 
the summons calmly when death 
beckons me away.” The life of such 
a masterbuilder is solid, for he is a 
wise man, in the best sense of the 
word, and his life-temple shall endure 
for ever and ever. ; 

Using good material and taking 
good care in the work of building con- 
stitute the second essential of wise 
workmanship. In operative masonry, 
laying down a granite foundation and 
then putting up an adobe super- 
structure upon it in a haphazard 
fashion is the height of folly, to say 
the least. And no masterbuilder 
worthy of the name is ever guilty of 
doing such a thing. But that is just 
what many men and women are do- 
ing nowadays regarding the temples 
of their lives. And that is why “the 
angels from their throne on high look 
down on us with pitying eye, that 
where we are but passing guests, we 
build such strong and solid nests; and 
where we hope to dwell for aye, we 
scarce heed a stone to lay. 

‘And the end of a building that has 
bad material and poor, workmanship 
in its construction is just as disast- 
rous as that of a building that has a 
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poor foundation. The famous temple 
of Parthenon in Athens, Greece, may 
illustrate this point. Unquestionably, 
it is the chief architectural glory of 
Europe, both ancient and modern. In 
its architectural skill and glory, noth- 
ing in Europe has ever surpassed or 
even equalled it. But in regard to 
that famous temple something has 
been discovered lately which is this: 
In the erection of the world-renowned 
temple the builders rejected the 
poorer stones for all parts that were 
exposed to the public gaze. But they 
had no scruples to use inferior ma- 
terial for the interior work hidden 
from the public eye. In the course of 
time, this inferior material has been 
badly effected by the elements. And 
unless these defective stones are re- 
placed with good ones, the next earth- 
quake will destroy what is left of the 
glorious old temple. 

The masterbuilders of the Parthe- 
non were not as careful as Phidias, 
the most famous Greek sculptor. Once 
the latter was carving a beautiful 
statue, which was to be placed at the 
top of a high shaft. Not only had he 
een the best material obtainable, 
: ee he Was exceedingly careful about 

e perfection of every feature of the 
statue. He struck every blow of the 
mallet with extreme care. Some one 
saw him at work on that statue and 
sia an that so long as it was to be 
Placed so high on a tower, human 
rhe could not possibly detect any de- 

ect in its workmanship, even if it 
happened to have any.” “No,” said 
the careful sculptor, “the eyes of man 
ewer detect any defects at such a 

igh altitude. But if the statue has 
any defects, the eyes of the gods 
can.” Phidias’ answer can be ap- 
plied to Master Masons thus: “We 
are building every day in a good or 
evil way, and the structure as it 
grows, will our inmost self disclose. 
Till in every arch and line, all our 
faults and failings shine. ° It may 
grow a castle grand, or a wretched 
wreck upon the sand. Build it well 
whate-er you do; build it straight, 
and strong, and true; build it clean, 
and high, and broad; build it for the 
eye of God.” In brief, take heed how 


you build. Into the makeup of your 
life-temple admit nothing that is not 
true, or honest, or just, or pure, or 
lovely, or of good report. 

Patience is the third essential. It 
takes time to put up a building that 
amounts to something. Rome was 
not built in a day—or in a year. 
Twenty years were required to build 
poth the Ghizeh pyramid and the 
matchless Taj Mahal. The Washing- 
ton shaft in the Nation’s Capital re- 
quired thirty-six years for its comple- 
tion. The cathedrals of Milan, 
Cologne, Straasburg and St. Peter re- 
quired several centuries each to 
puild. Time and patience and 
perseverance, or stick-to-it-iveness, 
must be reckoned with in building our 
life-temples. In reaching the goal of 
perfection or the completion of a God- 
ly character the spirit of hurry must 
pe frowned upon. Above everything 
else, every Master Mason needs the 
sublime patience of the Lord. God 
can afford to wait; why can not man? 

Co-operation with the Supreme 
Architect of the Universe is the last 
essential. Workers together, or co- 
laborers, are God and Man. And this 
co-operation does not belittle God 
but it magnifies and ennobles man. 
And if man will only let Him, or 
give Him a chance, God will help His 
co-workers to build right, and the 
necessary strength, wisdom, enthusi- 
asm, constancy, faithfulness and en- 
couragement will surely follow. With 
God’s all-animating voice guiding 
him and the Spirit’s power strength- 
ening him, man shall keep building 
right on, until he closes his eyes to 
the scenes of the earth. And after 
laboring side by side with God faith- 
fully, diligently, patiently and con- 
scientiously, his labors shall be 
crowned with a heavenly rest and his 
works will follow him. “Life’s race 
well run, life’s work well done, life’s 
victory won; then cometh rest. Sor- 
rows are o’er, trials no more, ship 
reacheth shore; then cometh rest. 
Faith yields to sight, day follows 
night, the Lord gives light; then 
cometh rest. And, yes, ah, yes! 
sooner or late, death opes the gate; 
then cometh rest.” 


A Quaker Tale of the Long Ago 


By Ida Charlotte Roberts 


EFORE Grandfather began his 
weekly story, he asked his 
aR grandson if he had read W hit- 
MAA tier’s poem called “How the 
Women Went from Dover.” 

On receiving a negative answer he 
took from the bookease a copy of 
Whittier’s poems and read the one 
mentioned, without comment. He 
then said: 

“Four of the people who figured in 
that poem were your ancestors, my 
boy. Whittier, himself, was a 
descendant of one of those men, 
though I have been told that he did 
not know it. When you are inclined 
to judge our forefathers, remember 
that Christian tolerance did not 
flourish in the early days of our 
country. 

“Now for the story: 

“About two hundred and_ fifty 
years ago there was a small, thriving 
settlement on Dover Neck—one of 
the first to be made in the state now 
called New Hampshire. One day a 
traveler arrived from Boston bring- 
ing news of all the hamlets through 
which he had passed. In those days 
a traveler was most welcome because, 
in a newspaperless age, when people 
were as eager as now to know what 
was going on in the world, the 
traveler had the best opporiunities to 
gather bits of news. Among other 
things, this traveler said that mem- 
bers of a new sect—the Quaker sect 
—had arrived in Boston and were 
causing great excitement by rising 
in the churches and speaking out in 
meeting. He told of the rigid laws 
made by the Massachusetts colony 
for the purpose of driving the 
Quakers out of the country, and said 
that these Quakers were scattering 
themselves among the different set- 
tlements. 

“‘Mayhap some will come to 
Dover,’ he added, ‘and you must be 
prepared to enforce the laws.’ 
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“A few days after the traveler’s 
visit, Emigrant Thomas Roberts—he 
is called Emigrant in history because 
he was the first of his name to go to 
that part of the United States—was 
chopping the last of his pile of wood 
for the winter’s use. He was_an old 
man and though he had received 
grants of land from the king and had 
good opportunities for making money, 
he, like his neighbors, labored with 
his hands, he did not make a fortune. 
Looking up from his work he noticed 
in the distance three strange figures 
moving slowly. As they drew nearer, 
they appeared to be women who 
were walking with dragging feet as if 
their strength were nearly - spent. 
Suddenly their progress quickened 
when they caught sight of Emigrant 
Thomas’s home; it looked as if, by a 
mighty effort, they hoped to reach it 
before they dropped in their tracks. 

“The Emigrant left his work and 
walked to the road to meet the wo- 
men. 

“‘Perchance,’ he said to himself, 
‘these may belong to that persecuted 
sect of Quakers and, if so, they must 
be in sore distress.’ : 

“Whence come ye, women? he 
asked in greeting, ‘and why are ye so 
worn and weary?’ : 

“They looked at each other as if to 
say, ‘Can we trust him? Dare we 
tell him?’ 

“Finally one said: 

eae ae Quakers who have fled 
from persecution in Boston. How 
many days we have wandered we Be 
not tell, for hunger and fatigue have 
deadened our minds. All we know a 
that we must carry to all the wor 1 
the knowledge of the truth of our neo 
doctrines, even if we are put to dea 

, 
ce ce my house and my wife 
will give you food and ye shall find 
rest and shelter,’ he invited. 
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“With surprised, glad hearts, the 
women entered this home, one of the 
few that had been opened to them. 

“On the morrow, which was the 
Sabbath day, the three Quakeresses, 
Anne Colman, Mary Tomkins and 
Alice Ambrose, had not recovered 
from their exhaustion. The Emi- 
grant, a faithful member of the First 
Parish Church, surprised his wife, 
Rebecca, by saying: 

“Tet us remain at home today 
with these travelers and learn of 
their new doctrines.’ 

“But Thomas, we shall be fined, 
and we can ill afford to pay a fine. 
Besides, is it right to absent our- 
selves from the house of the Lord for 
such a reason?’ 

“We shall be fined, no doubt, and 
you are right in saying that we can 
ill afford a fine, but I must hear of 
this new doctrine. I have a feeling 
in my heart that there is something 
in it for me; I have never felt so 
about any other new faith. Perhaps 
this is an indication of an inner light 
such as ‘these good women tell of. I 
believe it is not wrong for us to re- 
main at home today, though God 
knows it will be the first time.’ 

; So Thomas and Rebecca stayed at 

ome with their guests to talk of the 
new doctrine from early morning till 
candle-lighting time. 

The next day the two officers, 
marshal and constable, who were the 
Emigrant’s sons, John and Thomas 

ohn was our ancestor, by the 
Wway—imposed a fine on their aged 
father for absenting himself from the 
meeting on the Lord’s day, and an- 
other one for ‘entertaining vagabond 
Quakers.’ 

““Alas! my sons, that you should 
fine your old father, because he fol- 
lowed his conscience,’ said the Emi- 
grant. ‘Alas! that I should live to 
such a day.’ 

“The three women remained at 
Dover Neck trying to inculcate their 
doctrines into other minds until Tues- 
day, when Major Waldron’s warrant 
was received. I'll read it to you: 


““To the constables of Dover, 
Hampton, Salisbury, etc., and until 
these vagabond Quakers are carried 
out of this jurisdiction,’ 

“*You, and every one of you, are 
required in the King’s Majesty’s name 
to take these vagabond Quakers, 
Anne Colman, Mary Tompkins and 
Alice Ambrose and make them fast to 
the cart’s tails and driving the cart 
through your several towns, to whip 
them upon their naked backs not ex- 
ceeding ten stripes apiece on each of 
them in each town; so to convey them 
from constable to constable till they 
are out of this jurisdiction, as you 
will answer it at your peril, and this 
shall be your warrant. Richard 
Waldron. Dover, December 22, 1662.’ 

“No sooner was a copy of this war- 
rant received by the officers than they 
hastened to execute it. John and 
Thomas went to their father’s house, 
seized the women and dragging them 
out of doors, tied them to a ecart’s 
tail. The driver hastened the cart, 
while the constables laid the whip to 
the full number of stripes, on their 
bared backs. 

“The father followed after, mourn- 
fully crying, ‘Woe, that ever I was 
father of such wicked children. 
Alas! Alas!’ 

“Hatevil Nutter, an elder in the 
church and a direct ancestor of yours, 
thought he was living up to his 
Christian name by urging the officers 
on to what he and they conceived to 
be their solemn duty. 


“The Emigrant’s wife was probably 


the woman who offered a noggin of ° 


milk, according to Whittier. At any 
rate the cow that furnished milk for 
Thomas Roberts and his wife was 
taken from him. 

“The women were driven to Salis- 
bury, where the constable, a man 
with ideas far in advance of his times, 
refused to execute the warrant. He 
was upheld by his frightened but 
tender-hearted townsmen. 

“The next Lord’s day, Emigrant 
Thomas and his wife Rebecca, at- 
tended the First Parish Church as 
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usual. At the close of the first ser- 
vice, Thomas arose and said: 

“‘T have lived among you for forty 
years. You have honored me by 
electing me governor of the colony, 
president of the court, and have be- 
stowed on me many other offices, as 
you well know. I have tried to do my 
duty. Now, I am full of years and 
nearing the end of my earthly life, 
J rise here in the house of the Lord, 
where we have worshipped together 
these many years, and ask forgive- 
ness for being the father of two such 
sons as the marshal and the con- 
stable have shown themselves to be 
in executing Major Waldron’s cruel 
warrant. I shall regret their be- 
havior to the day of my death. May 
God forgive them as I am trying to 
do. On this day, likewise, I have it 
in my heart to tell you that I have ac- 
cepted the doctrines of the Quakers 
and from this time forth shall be 
allied with them.’ 

“When he ended his confession and 
sat down, a solemn silence fell on the 
congregation. A few sympathized 


with him but most of the people were 
inclined to censure him. The latter 
were the ones who caused him to be 
again fined and his cow to be taken 
from him. ; 

“That their father forgave his sons 
we may infer from the fact that he 
remembered them in his will—made 
in 1673—a will that is said to stand 
high as an example of legal precision. 

“You may think it strange, but it 
is true that those officers, John and 
Thomas, became Quakers before their 
father’s death and for several gen- 
erations their descendants were for 
the most part of that faith. Tf you 
will notice your relatives—in my 
family—you will see that some of the 
characteristics of the Hriends have 
cropped out; for instance, a dislike 4 
show of any kind, the custom 0. 
wearing quiet colors,—when did you 
ever see your Aunt Martha, in_any- 
thing but gray, oF black Se 
proval of mourning garb, and toler- 
ance for the beliefs of others. 


_The American Friend. 


A Brotherly Hand 


’Twas only a grasp in the hurry. 
The bustle and business of life. 


The strong, friend 


lly grip of a Brother, 


S crowd jostled on in its strife; 

tha tet erase left a lingering feeling 

Of friendship, encouragement, cheer, 
‘Twas only a hearty, warm handshake, saa 
Like the world wasn’t all dark and ¢ ant 
And you felt all refreshed and lighthearted. 

A grasp with its greeting so Dland, 

Yet somehow all seemed the brighter, 

For that grasp of a brotherly hand. 


’Twas only a touch in the darkness. 
When trials and dangers were rile; 
A warning, a guide, a protection. 
An omen of 200d ’mid the strife; | 
'Twas only a hand stretching outwat d, 
To beckon. or caution, or cheer, 
A monitor piloting upward, 

A counselor faithful and near: 
’Twas only a touch in the darkness 

That touch had a meaning demane— 
No signal so true and unfailing 

Like the touch of a brotherly hand. 


_—The Masonic Herald. 


Presentation of Historical Masonic 
Building 


T the Annual Communication of 
il the Grand Lodge of New Jer- 
Me en April 21 and 22 last, the 

<=! Grand Lodge was presented 
with the building formerly used as 
Masonic Temple. The address of 
Brother Wilbur F. Sadler, Jr., who 
had charge of the business is of his- 
toric interest. It also relates an inci- 
dent which illustrates the danger of 
attempts to extort an excessive price 
for what is wanted by another— 
After relating preliminary incidents 
he said: 
. “Because of this encouragement, 
immediately after the adjournment 
of the Grand Lodge, the Committee 
proceeded to try to buy the building 
and move it to the location described. 
A half-dozen influential Masons un- 
derwrote enough to allow an offer 
of $7,000 to be made to the man who 
an it a few years before for 


When the owner was waited upon 
ae the offer made to him, ia tne 
funitly refused it, and said that 
aah were 40,000 Masons in the 
pee all of whom were well-to-do, 
a € could see no reason why they 

ould not subscribe a dollar apiece 


toward the : 
purchase of a propert 

that meant so m hat id 
$25,000, ann ot to them, give him 


e the bala 
money ' collected ca balance of the 


ae otinny 
is. of course, was impossible 

the Trenton City Romy tenes 
Were appealed to. After some delay 
an ordinance was passed extending 
Willow Street from Front Street to 
the water power, now called Sanhican 
Creek, and the land upon which the 
Old Temple stood wag condemned. 

To open the street to the creek 
necessitated the purchase, by the 
City of Trenton of seven buildings 
standing in the rear of the Old 
Lodge, all of which had to be con- 


removal and 
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demned except two, which had been 
bought four years since by a Brother 
Mason, who foresaw the improve- 
ment, and sold them to the city at 
cost. When the seven buildings were 
removed, the association bought a 
plot of ground, 70 by 90 feet in ex- 
tent, upon which stood four houses, 
which they tore down. It then pur- 
chased the old Lodge Building from 
the city, which acquired it by con- 
demnation, and entered into a con- 
tract for its removal to the location 
that it now occupies. 

In the meantime we got out a 
pamphlet containing a picture and 
history of the Old Masonic Temple, a 
picture of the Old Barracks, which 
the State is restoring, and which was 
built in 1758 by the Colonists to 
house the troops that took part in the 
French and Indian Wars, surround- 
ing which stood forty-one houses 
that the State purchased and de- 
molished, a picture of the Douglas 
House, in which Washington held his 
famous conference on the night of 
the second battle of Trenton. at which 
the historic movement on Princeton 
was decided upon, and which build- 
ing has recently been purchased and 
will be removed to a site provided hv 
the State, 300 feet distant from the 
Old Temple. and a picture of the 
Jandseape plan of the park, now 
named Mahlon Stacy Park, in honor 
of the founder of Trenton. 

Copies of the pamphlet were dis- 
tributed at your last meeting and one 
of them was sent to every Lodge in 
New Jersey with a letter requesting 
contributions that came from many. 
The balance of the money was collect- 
ed in Trenton and from prominent 
citizens from different sections of our 
State, every one of whom, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief, is a Ma- 


son. 
When the old building was erected 
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Masonic Temple, Trenton, N. J. Erected 1793. 


the Masons of New Jersey owned not 
more than $3,000 worth of realty. 
Today they own more than $3,000,000 
worth of real and personal property. 
In 1793, when the Lodge was built, 
there were but a few hundred Masons 
in New Jersey. Today there are more 
than 40,000. We feel that Masonry 
in this State had its great start in 
this old structure, in which the public 
school system of New Jersey had its 
origin. 

In 1812, nearly one-half of an en- 
tire company of infantry, composed 
of brethren who were made Masons 
Within its walls, went forth to fight 
for their country. From beneath its 
roof, in the sixties, went to the front 
several times as many to offer their 
lives, if need be, to keep the Nation’s 
flag afloat and our country on the map 


of the world, and we feel that the 
Old Temple, surrounded by so many 
hallowed memories, should be pre 
served for posterity. * * * * 
have the honor, on behalf of the aSS0- 
ciation who has purchased and iis 
moved the building, to request the 
Grand Lodge to accept the deed to oat 
property, which aa 
$12,000. It is free from debt of a 
kind and is worth at least 
day. The State has spent ! 
$300,000 to construct a park, Wilh, 
gives it an admirable setting, Con i. 
City of Trenton has spent ae ads 
opening Willow Street, which !ea@ 
to it. P a 
We beg of you to accept this shr od 
and maintain it as a TOT mete 
Pository and museum, SO ar Ne this 
ever in all-ecoming time may VIS! 
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city will find in this State, where 
many of the most important battles 
of the Revolution were fought, the 
oldest Masonic Temple north of the 
Mason and Dixon Line, so that it will 
always stand between the Barracks 
and the Douglas House, which will 
proclaim the magnitude and import- 
ance of the events in which they 
played such an important part to 
every class and every age, so that in- 
fancy may learn the reason of its 
preservation from paternal lips, so 


that weary and withered age may be- 
hold it and be solaced by recollections 
which it suggests, so that labor can 
look up to it and be proud in the midst 
of its toil, so that if disaster should 
fall upon us, despondent patriotism 
may turn its eye hitherward and be 
assured that the foundations of our 
national power are still strong, and 
that dependence can always be placed 
peat the Masonic Fraternity of our 
land. 


OOD 


Friendship 


From The Freemason’s Monitor, 1797 


_ “Friendship is traced through the 
circle of private connections to the 
grand system of universal benevo- 
lence, which no limits can circum- 
scribe, and its influence extends to 
every branch of the human race. 
Actuated by these sentiments, each 
padtvisiial centers his happiness in 
fined pPiness of his neighbor, anda 
ia wae union is estab- 

\f . 

come er alens, though friendship, 
— as the Source of universal 
benevolence, is unlimited, it exerts 
its influence more or less powerfull 

as the objects it favors are nearer =i 
more remote. Hence the love of 
friends and of country takes the lead 
In our affections, and gives rise 5 
that true patriotism, which fires the 
soul with the most generous flame 
creates the best and most disinter- 
ested virtue, and inspires that publie 
spirit and heroic ardor which enables 
us to. support a good cause, and risk 
our lives in its defence. 

This commendable virtue crowns 
the lover of his country with unfad- 
ing laurels, gives a lustre to his ac- 
tions, and consecrates his name to 
posterity. The warrior’s glory may 


consist in murder, and the rude ray- 
age of the desolating sword; but the 
blood of thousands will never stain 
the hands of his country’s friend. 
His virtues are open, and of the 
noblest kind. Conscious integrity 
supports him against the arm of 
power; and should he bleed by tyrant- 
hands, he gloriously dies a martyr in 
the cause of liberty, and leaves to 
posterity an everlasting monument of 
the greatness of his soul. 

Friendship not only appears divine 
when employed in preserving the 
liberties of our country, but shines 
with equal splendor in the more tran- 
quil scenes of life. Before it rises in- 
to the noble flame of patriotism, aim- 
ing destruction at the heads of ty- 
rants, thundering for liberty, and 
courting danger in defence of rights; 
we behold it calm and moderate, 
burning with an even glow, improv- 
ing the soft hours of peace, and 
heightening the relish for virtue. In 
these happy moments contracts are 
formed, societies are instituted, and 
the vacant hours of life wisely em- 
ployed in the cultivation of social and 
polished manners.” 


Flag Presentation in Waverly Royal 
Arch Chapter 


T the regular Convocation of 
Waverly Royal Arch Chapter, 
Melrose, Mass., held on Wed- 
nesday evening, June 2, 1915, a 
beautiful silk Flag was presented to 
the Chapter by the officers of that 
body. 

Under an escort of guards from 
Hugh de Payens Commandery, K. T., 
the Flag was borne to the Chapter 
hall by Companion Rufus D. Kilgore, 
a Civil War Veteran. 

The presentation speech was made 
by Ex. Comp. Aubray W. Dunton and 
was in part as follows: 

“T deem it especially appropriate 
that the donors chose as the bearer of 
this gift, one of our Companions who 
in the great War of the Rebellion was 
actively engaged in defending the 
Flag of our Union, and as the tallest 
soldiers Were usually detailed as 
Color Bearers, it is not unlikely that 
Companion Kilgore has served in this 
capacity under very different sur- 
roundings, but I will venture to say 
with the same pride and satisfaction 
that is his upon this occasion. 

Its use for Waverly Chapter will 
never, I trust, be for the rallying of 
our members in battle array, but it 
shall be a symbol of our Faith, not 
only in the tenets of our Masonic Or- 
der, but in this Great and Glorious 
Nation of which we are proud to be a 

art. 

2 The Stars and Stripes has a deep 
civic as well as military significance, 
and should inspire us to deeds of 
valor, and lives of helpfulness to all 
mankind, ‘more especially to our 
Brethren in Free Masonry.’ 

The first American Flag was made 
in 1775, and was used by General 
George Washington at Cambridge, 
January 1, 1776. Again in April of 
that year at Lexington, 


‘By the rude bridge that arched the 
flood 
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Their flag to April’s breeze un- 
furled, 
Here first the embattled farmers 


stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the 
world.’ 


There has been much controversy 
as to the origin of the American 
Flag, and_ the generally accepted 
theory is that it was made by one 
Betsey Ross, a seamstress of Phil, 
delphia, and the home of that oe 
dame is still preserved, and the Der 
sey Ross House is one of the places 0: 
historical interest in that city. 

Recent writers have renewed me 
subject and are questioning he 
authenticity of the fact supposed : 
have long ago been established tha 
Betsey Ross made the first flag. 7 

However, it makes little differenc 
how, when or where the a ane 
stripes had its origin, since we ony “ 
so definitely the date of its adop ce 
as the National Emblem, and I ria 
it will be just as well to stick to a 
original story and give Betsey 
credit for it. ? 

Perhaps the theory of the ie 
boy who was asked by his teacher : 
write a history of the flag, 1s as good 
as any other, and if not entirely rea 
sonable it certainly is original an 

uite amusing. ; 

7 He said that when the Continental 
Army was being formed under nd 
eral Washington one soldier se 
other and said: ‘We aint a cel 
flag!’ The other responded, a 
Aint it fierce!’ The second so = 5 
then went to a Corporal au ee 
‘We aint got no flag’ | And t he a 
poral replied: ‘Aint it Rng ce 
meeting his Captain said: sade 
got no flag, Captain!’ and He he 
with the same response: aon io 
fierce!’ The Captain then gee 
General Washington with the - a 
declaration: ‘General, we aint g 
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flag!’ to which he also replied: ‘Aint 
it fierce!’ In his extremity the Gen- 
eral appealed to Betsey Ross: ‘We 
aint got no flag, Betsey.’ She re- 
plied, as had the others: ‘Aint it 
fierce; you hold the baby, George, and 
I'll make one.’ 

And it is presumed that while Bet- 
sey plied the needle the Father of his 
Country sat by tending the baby until 
the work was finished and the simple 
but appropriately beautiful symbol 
Was created which has served as the 
National Emblem through all the 
years. 

By their thoughtful generosity the 
officers of Waverly Chapter have 
made it possible for us to say ‘We 
have a flag,’ and the fierceness of our 
condition in this particular has been 
mitigated. 

For a period of nearly a century 
and a half the Flag of the United 
ee pees known, honored and 

specte: rou ivili 
word Tt ghout the civilized 

e dizzy heights of Pikes Peak an 
the Matterhorn; it floated from “te 

x : ole, and is not 
unknown to the Nations of the Orient. 

American steam and sailing craft 
Jéve traversed the Seven Seas, bear- 
ing aloft the American F 
rom innumerable islands in 
waters this emblem of Freedom pro- 


claims to the world 
Americans to their ate ee 
they are dis 


Since the 


Tronsides), the Heroes of Bunker Hill 
and later such men as Hancock, Sheri: 
dan, Meade. Thomas, Hooker, Sher- 
ant, and hundreds 
oe other es ae gallant leaders 
ave successfully defended th 
of Our Nation. ations 
Admiral Dewey, Admiral Dyer (one 
of our very own members), Hobson 
Schley, and the other intrepid Naval 
Heroes, under this banner sent con- 
sternation to the enemy and brought 


to a sudden termination the Spanish 
War, and the countless thousands of 
brave American Soldiers and Sailors 
who gave life itself for the defense of 
this Flag are at this moment looking 
down upon us with smiles of approval 
as they witness our feeble efforts to 
honor the Flag they loved so well. 

Yet after all, Most Excellent and 
Companions, the American Flag is 
not the strength of the Nation, nor 
the power of its Glory, but it is the 
chosen Symbol which stands for 
Liberty, Fidelity, Loyalty, Bravery, 
Courage, Heroism, Valor, Equality, 
Justice, Mercy, Virtue and Morality, 
and the Freedom from all Bigotry, 
Oppression and Intolerance for which 
our Forefathers so bravely battled 
when they laid the foundations of 
this Great and Glorious Republic. 

The Holy Bible, the Square and 
Compasses and various other em- 
blems of our Craft are not Masonry, 
but are symbols from which we learn 
the lessons taught by our Ancient 
Order, and illustrative of all the vir- 
tues, pointing the way to Light and 
Truth, and guiding our paths to the 
Place of Everlasting Joy. 

So it is eminently proper that this 
Flag should have a place in our Chap- 
ter, and I ask that you will accept it, 
hoping it will be an inspiration to 
the Companions and an incentive to 
cultivate a more noble, loyal love for 
our country and its institutions, there- 
by making them better citizens, bet- 
ter men and better Masons. 


“Tis the Star Spangled Banner, O 
long may it wave, 

O’er the Land of the Free and the 
Home of the Brave.’ ” 


High Priest Wilfra L. Swindle- 
hurst accepted the flag for the Chap- 
ter with words of appreciation. 

The oceasion offered opportunity 
for several other eloquent little 
speeches by Right Excellents Arthur 
Clifford, D. D. G. H. P.. George H. 
Archibald, acting D. D. G. G. of the 
H. and George O. Sheldon, and Ex- 
cellent Companions Levi S. Gould, 
Horace E. Child and former Chaplain 
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Rev. Paul Sterling. Much increased 
attendance has marked the Chapter 
convocations this year and it was 
even more increased at the closing 
meetings when the cardinal virtues 
of Masonry were abundantly mani- 
fested. 


In this connection we can mention 
that High Priest Swindlehurst at as 
last special meeting of the ge 
was presented by his associates eo - 
fice with a beautiful silk fob wi e 
heavy gold chapter emblem as 
charm. 


A Natural Lodge Room 


It is probably not known by many 
Masons that there is a natural lodge 
room that is the only one in the 
world which was built entirely by 
Nature. It is situated on the moun- 
tain called Owl’s Head, beside Lake 
Memphremagog on the border line 
between Vermont and Canada, and 
at its summit, 3,500 feet high. It is 
called Owl’s Head Lodge Room which 
is hidden away in the clefts of the 
hills, was discovered eighty years ago 
by a very ancient lodge (Golden Rule 
Lodge of Stanstead, Canada), across 
the lake from Vermont. They be- 
came very enthusiastic over it and ap- 
plied for a charter permitting them 
to work the third degree of Masonry. 
The charter was granted in 1853 by 
the Grand Lodge of Canada and once 
a year, on June 24, which is St. John’s 
day, they climb the mountain and 
perform the ceremony. 

There is only a trail to the lodge 
room and the sides of the mountain 
in places is almost perpendicular, but 
the venerable Masons gladly endure 


the hardships of the ascent, and rain 


ilgri is 
or shine, the annual Peder 
made. The lodge room Se packs 


re of 
ful place. Its walls are 0 ; 2 
towaritg up 500 feet. Its floor, ma 


pdinary 
as an ordin: 
of moss, is as level ean carpets 


Ss d were placed t Hd 
aoe The roof is the sky. ai maid 
fectly tiled and the points 


pass ar i y runs 
ass are right, the room 
Th is jous one and is 
e climb is a tedi 


noon. 
generally reached an and young, £0- 


t the foot ° the 


tiful lake ever seem, < 
the lake rolls the foothills. of 
they are lost I uke ith ancient 
Quebec. Conforming Yhe mountain 
Masonry the service 00 and the old 
is held in the ee ara the letter. 
customs are carried OWT as, 


William HI Mass. 


Futile Calling 


I hear the mountains calling me: 
“Why do you toil away?” they ask; 
“You proudly boast that you are free, 
Why then be still bound to your task?” 


* yills that flow 
vall of rills t : cn 
; — nd ie highlands coaepeelgr ea 
sag a rez 
W a sweet, pine- 1 bi 


scented 3 
y ftly sigh. 
“Why linger there?” they softly 


I hear the call of hills and se@ 
And I would gladly haste away 

If I might go and, somehow, be 
Permitted still to draw my pay: 


_s. E. Kiser. 


Freemasonry the Antithesis of Philo- 
sophical Materialism 


Rey. Henry Stiles Bradley 


N the occasion of the dedication 
of the splendid new Masonic 
| Temple at Worcester, Mass., 
J last year, Rev. H. Stiles Brad- 
ley, D. D., delivered the dedicatory 
address in which he upheld Freema- 
sonry and the devotion of Masons to 
the cardinal virtues and declared 
their belief in “One Supreme Deity 
exhaustless in Power, Wisdom and 
Love, and that such a Person is our 
Father who hears our prayers and 
blesses us out of His superabounding 
kindness.” He said we are in, or per- 
haps emerging from, an age of ma- 
terialism in which it has been “Dre- 
dicted that the man with the crucible 
and microscope would drive the seer 
and the prophet into the region of 
eternal limbo” * * * # «phe ma- 
terialist lavs down three fundamen. 
tal postulates: First, the only things 
in the universe are matter and force: 
Second, no knowledge is possible to 
man except that which comes by ex- 
perience of the senses,—seeing, hear- 
ing, smelling, tasting and feeling: 
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ead God is unknown and unknow- 
@.” 


The Rev. Brother then proceeds 
with an array of wonderfully inter- 
esting evidences to prove that the 
Materialist is not consistent, for in 
one breath he says there is no knowl- 
edge save that which comes through 
seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling and 
feeling, and in the next breath speaks 
with confidence of his knowledge 
about molecules, atoms and electrons. 

“We are told that a molecule is a 
thousand times smaller .than the 
smallest thing that can be seen with 
the microscope. How does the ma- 
terialist know that there is such a 
thing as a molecule? No single mole- 
cule has ever been seen, heard, tast- 
ed, smelt or felt.” * * * “A few 
years ago the materialists told us 
that an atom was the smallest par- 
ticle of matter; a particle so small, 
indeed, that it was no longer possible 
to divide it. But we are told today 
that there are millions of electrons 
in one single atom. I have just been 
reading after one of our material- 
istic friends who says that hydrogen 
at the freezing point undergoes 
seventeen billion, seven hundred mil- 
lion changes per second, and that 
each particle in a cubie inch travels 
seventeen miles per minute.” * = * 
“We are told again that a cubic inch 
of air contains three hundred quin- 
tillion molecules, and that these mole- 
cules are flying back and forth chang- 
ing their direction nine hundred mil- 
lion times per second, and each mole- 
cule of the three hundred quintillion 
travels within the compass of a cubic 
inch eighteen miles per second.” 

In one breath we are asked to ac- 
cept such statements as verified 
knowledge and in the next we are 
told there is no such thing as knowl- 
edge except that which has been ex- 
perienced by one or more of the five 
physical senses, 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


The Mason maintains that the ma- 
terialist is inconsistent with himself 
when he asserts that there is nothing 
in the universe except matter and 
force, while he then proceeds to as- 
sume the existence of ether. * * * 
“Our Materialistic friend tells us that 
no two bodies can occupy the same 
space at the same time. And yet he 
straightway tells us that ether oc- 
cupies all space, and is present on the 
inside of a solid steel ball as it is on 
the outside.” 

The Mason inquires of the material- 
ist by which of the physical senses he 
arrived at such knowledge. Ether 
cannot be seen, heard, smelt, tasted 
or felt. And yet a large part of the 
explanation of modern science is de- 
pendent upon it as a basis for specu- 
lation. * * * * “Myr, Herbert 
Spencer, who was the leading philoso- 
pher of the materialistic school, as- 
serted that he whom the Mason calls 
the Great Architect of the universe is 
absolutely unknown and unknowable. 
But Mr. Spencer proceeds to tell us 
what he knows about the Great 
Architect. First of all he says He is 
eternal, that He has existed from 
eternity backward and will exist to 
eternity forward: Second, that He is 
omnipresent, that there is no spot in 
space where He is not; Third, that He 
is ceaselessly active; Fourth, that He 
is causative.” 

The Mason raises the question how 
Mr. Spencer knows that an absolutely 
unknowable thing is eternal, omnl- 
present, active and causative. He 
seems to know a great deal about that 
which cannot be known at all. The 
Mason says that if Mr. Spencer would 
only slightly change his phraseology 
4e would agree with the main postu- 
lates of his philosophy. 

Mr. Spencer says that the unknown 
and unknowable is eternal. That 1s 
what Moses said in that splendid 
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thich he sung about God:— 

hae a ae mountains were brought 
forth, or ever Thou hadst formed the 
earth or the world, even from hed 
lasting to everlasting Thou art ade 
For a thousand years 11 Thy sig 
are as yesterday when it is past, an 
as a watch in the night. 

Mr. Spencer says that the unknown 
and unknowable is omnipresent. 


The Psalmist 


: ming am 
wings of the mort a ie sea even 


God that does things. He 
Brooklyn Bridge anc Pike eri 


mind of Mr. Roebling, 0° a of the en- 
the bridge and 7 nal 2 plan_accord- 


L reat engineering 
ing to which these ated, they did 


8 err did not 
not happen, ane aes “ould not 


“the Nu not 
rece If the Brooklyn. Ee a ime 
plies an architect the ue s 
plies the Great Architect. — 

“What do you Know abou veiole 
The materialist says is In rete 
to know anything oF ine, sane 

im, hear . os 
fea oe smell Him. But Pac i op 
maintains that the wor d 
ete rorthy than could 
‘ar more trustworth) 
— . revealed by sight 0 


Tautological Templars 


HAT the Knights Templars of 

these United States are given 
yy to tautology, heedlessly and 
* hopelessly weeded to it, we 
have the assurance of no less an au- 
thority than Dr. William F. Kuhn, 
Past Grand Commander of Missouri, 
who is not only a scholar but a scrap- 
per. Dr. Kuhn knows what’s what, 
and is willing to fight for it at the 
drop of the chapeau. When he tells 
us that the Templars are willing vie- 
tims of the sin of tautology (to say 
nothing of perverted prosody and 
syncopated syntax) we may be satis- 
fied that he is convinced of the justice 
of his charge and that he will not rest 
until he has rescued them from the 
mire of their misdoing. 

Wherein lies the tautological sin? 

In the expression, or title, “Sir 
Knight.” Sir William F. Kuhn claims 
that “sir” and “ night” are svnony- 
mous, and that therefore driving the 
titles tandem. as “Sir Knight” is 
tautological. He is not daunted in his 
contention by the fact that in 1880 
the Grand Encampment of the United 
ee aa hat the correct way 

o describe a Knigh r was 
“Sir Knight A.B) 1e™Dlar was 

It mav be remarked as a paral 
case that the Grand Bheampuint i 
decided and proclaimed that the plu- 
ral of Knight Templar is Knights 
Templar. This official ukase does not 
feaze the lexicographers, however 
who continue to give Knights Tem. 
plars as the proper plural, 

Brother Kuhn quotes the diction- 
aries to show that “Sir” is a title of 
baronets and knights, used before or 
with the Christian name; that in 
England “Sir” is the appropriate pre- 
fix to the Christian name of a baronet 
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or knight. In England the use of the 
prefix “Sir” is forbidden by law, ex- 
cept in inherited dignities and knight- 
hood granted by the crown. In con- 
sequence the English fraters of the 
Templar Order use the synonym 
“Knight.” Brother Kuhn says: I 
approve the expression “Brother 
Knight.” It is excellent because it is 
not tautological, and it should not be 
confused for a moment with “Sir 
Knight.” But a “Sir” is a “Knight’ 
and a “Knight” is a “Sir,” in the lan- 
guage of Knighthood, whether it is in 
England or America; the expression 
Knight Knight would be as ridiculous 
as “Sir Sir,” or to say in conventional 
language Mister Mister, or a female 
woman. If the word “Sir” is a fad, 
does it not become “fadder” to say 
“Sir Knight?” If a certain anatoid, 
web-footed bird is a goose, it surely 
will not change her gooseship to drive 
her tandem with another goose. 

He claims and with justice, that 
the fact that in England the prefix 
“Sir” is forbidden as applied to mere 
knights of a fraternal order, does not 
impair the right of American Tem- 
vlars to use it. All orders of knight- 
hood trace their lineage to the orders 
of chivalry and to the Crusades. 
“They all have a common ancestry,” 
says Knight Kuhn. “There is no dif- 
ference in the term knighthood as to 
whether a Sovereign, a Prior or a 
Commander places the sword upon 
the shoulder. Each is a knight in his 
own circle, whether of the nobility or 
of a fraternity, and each ig entitled 
to the prefix Sir.” 

We are compelled to admit the cog- 
ency of “Sir Kuhn’s” argument, and 
award him the victory in his conten- 
tion. 


THE SUMMER SHOWER 


This brings us to another anda de- 
testable form, that of “Sir Kuhn, : 
If “Sir Knight” is redundant, “Sir 
Kuhn” or “Sir Jones” is a barbarism, 
a slip-shod solecism. Long ago we 
were taught that the title “Sir 
should be applied only to the Chris- 
tian name, and never to the surname. 
We believe that lexicographers are in 
accord on this point, and we have 
never seen any excuse for the absurd 
“Sir Jones,” or “Sir Robinson.” 

Yet the fault is common in Templar 
circles. Commanders and Recorders 
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are constantly using the see cared 
ly in their asylums, and we gene 
the “state papers” of the cee - 
ean oa aie substituted 

rm, and ma i 4 
ee when it is desired to omit 
the Christian name. 


r d 
Now that Knight Kuhn a ue : 
the dragon of yedundancy,; ba ik 
dedicate his fearless a at oe 
gent pen to exposing the a 
Sir Surname? 
—Masonic Standard. 
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The Summer Shower 
By Arthur Thatcher 


The robin sings his pa cage is 
The red-bird sounds hig seal, ie 

While clouds come floatin’ from the we 
And rain begins to fall. 


I like to hear the rain drops beat 
mn 
And patter on the corn, 2 
And smell the freshness of the we 
Just like the dew of morn. 


The wind’s 


‘ : sadn 
a blowin’ with the rai 


And bowin’ down the) trees; : 
The pigeons come a — home, 
And homeward fly the bees. 


vay 

And when the clouds have passed aw 
And brightly shines the sun, 

I always feel that in my heart 


New life, too, has begun. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Julius F. Sachse 


Every Mason who reveres the name 

of Washington as the “Father of his 
Country,” or whose fraternal love and 
admiration is aroused by a considera- 
tion of his deep devotion to the inter- 
ests of the Crafts throughout a long 
period of exacting public service will 
be gratified by the important work of 
Brother Julius Sachse, librarian of 
Masonic Temple, Philadelphia, who 
under the direction of the committee 
on Library of the Grand Lodge 
of Pennsylvania has recently pub- 
lished an attractive volume, “Wash- 
ington’s Masonic Correspondence as 
found among the Washington Papers 
in the Library of Congress.” The 
book is published with the hearty ap- 
proval of Grand Master J. Henry 
Williams. 

For the first time the Masonic 
papers of Washington are brought to- 
gether by Brother Sachse affording 
opportunity for an insight to Wash- 
ington’s regard for Masons and Ma- 
sonry that has never before been en- 
joyed. It also reveals the deep love 
and profound regard felt by the Ma- 
sons of the Country for Washington 
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Washington’s Masonic Correspondence 


which was expressed in the several 
addresses that were presented to him. 
During the anti-masonic excitement 
of the early part of the last century, 
attempts were made to show that 
Washington was not a Mason. This 
collection of addresses and corres- 
pondence proves the statement false 
and unfounded as Brother Sachse 
says: “The finding and collecting of 
this material will settle for all times 
to come the question of Washing- 
ton’s connection with the Ancient 
Fraternity, and his opinion and es- 
teem of Freemasonry.” 


No one can read the correspond- 
ence, the addresses and the replies of 
Washington without an _ increased 
feeling of admiration for his polite- 
ness and uniform courtesy, and his 
unvarying devotion to Freemasonry. 
The book is a worthy tribute to the 
memory of Washington and puts the 
Fraternity under one more obligation 
to the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania 
for its industry in preserving a knowl- 
edge of the early Masonry of this 
country. 


The book has numerous illustra- 
tions, among them Washington’s Ma- 
sonic Apron, embroidered by Madam 
Lafayette. Brother Sachse closes the 
book with this statement: “It is 
stated that there are still a large 
number of Washington papers in the 
Library of Congress, that are not ac- 
cessible, as they have thus far not 
been classified or indexed. Thus it is 
in the possibilities that there may be 
still further documentary evidences 
found of Masonic import, in addition 
to such as are set forth upon these 
pages.” 
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Book Notice 


“Why Are We Here ?” 
By Erwin A. Rice 


A little book with above title has 
come to us with a request of our 
opinion. 

“Why are we here?” is a question 
that has always confronted the world 
and in spite of thinkers and dreamers 
will always await a final answer. It 
is generally admitted that we are 
passing through the experiences of 
this life in order to fit us for the bet- 
ter enjoyment of the next. All are 
not agreed on the kind of preparation 
necessary and many schools of 
philosophical and religious doctrines 
have been established to assist man- 
kind in determining what path to 
pursue. In answering this question 
“Why are we here” the author tells 
us this life is one of a succession of 
lives that are ‘‘necessary to give exact 
justice to all souls and to achieve 
victory over all the temptations, 
trials and ordeals of earthly experi- 
ences.” He says: “Between the suc- 
cessive embodiments of the soul there 
are spirit states which are states of 
fruition, where the experiences of 
the preceding life in the body are 
assimilated and the lessons of that 
life made a part of the ‘soul’s knowl 
edge.’ ” 

In the early embodiments man as- 
sists unconsciously in his own evolu- 
tion, but later he may consciously 


hasten the process of his soul’s un- 
foldment. ; 

“Bach successive embodiment of 
the soul is a step in advance of the 
preceding one.” 5. ‘ 

No doubt the world is waiting for 
more light on its path and the ques- 
tion of the relation of the present to 
the hereafter is of vital interest and 
whether or not we may be able “i 
accept the theory of successive ete 
embodiments we cannot be too deep'y 
impressed with the need of living bs 
to our highest ideals of duty. we e 
last chapter of the book the aut hor 
addresses his Masonic brethren say 
ing, “the principal propositions aa 
forth in this book were cardinal 
tenets in the most ancient philoso 
phies” * & “they have 4 
tered down through the ages; oot] 
less corrupted by ignorance i 
superstition, clothed in allegory ‘ac 
fabled in myths; but the tru do} 
trines secretly preserved 
“through secret orders, 
poe in i La the poss 
the Masonic Order.” 5 

The selections from Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, and other well known ys 
which precede each chapter, le we 
fit the subjects admirably, bu = 
gems in themselves and add mea 
ably to the value of the pook. . 

The book is from _the agi or f. 
F. Pettibone & Co., Chicago, I. 
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have de- 
ession of 


Notes and News 


St. Andrews Royal Arch Chapter of Bos- 
ton is the Oldest Royal Arch Chapter in 
the United States that has been from its 
beginning a Royal Arch Body. Its first 
meeting of record was August 18, 1769. 

There is in Philadelphia a Royal Arch 
Chapter whose beginning was earlier than 
that of St. Andrew but it was not strictly 
a Royal Arch body in its early days. Its 
records disclose the fact that candidates 
were initiated and raised; when this prac- 
tice was discontinued and the work con- 
fined to the Royal Arch system, we have 
not been informed. 


St. Andrews Royal Arch Chapter was 
first known as the Royal Arch Lodge. Its 
government and work was entirely distinct 
from the symbolic lodge. Its records from 
the beginning have been preserved. 


The Grand Lodge of New York is coming 
into the light as an educating force. Like 
most other Grand Lodges it paid little at- 
tention to its library until recent years. 
It now has “in the neighborhood of 8,800 
bound volumes and 14,000 pamphlets, all 
of which relate to Masonry.” Reporting on 
the use of the library by the brethren, 
the librarian, R. W. Elmer B. Silver, says, 
“that during the last year over 13,000 made 
use of it.” He claims that it is one of the 
best, if not the best, Masonic reference 
library in the United States. 


The Masonic Relief Association of the 
United States and Canada, which embraces 
forty-seven Grand Lodges and one hundred 
and twenty-eight Relief Boards, will hold 
its biennial meeting in Indianapolis, October 
5th, 6th and 7th. 

Indianapolis Masons are making thor- 
ough preparations for the entertainment of 
their guests, while the officers of the Asso- 
ciation are arranging a program which will 
embrace discussions of the various phases 
of masonic charities. 

Although, only delegates will be entitled 
to vote, the sessions will be open to all 
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Master Masons, not only to listen, but to 
speak. 

The work of the Association is wide- 
spread and it is doing its utmost to sys- 
tematize the administration of masonic 
charities, and discourage the impostors. 


Grand Master Treifeld of New York has 
a very happy and graceful way of indicat- 
ing his expectation of financial assistance 
from Masonic bodies, other than the Grand 
Lodge, in enlarging the Masonie Charities 
of his jurisdiction. After speaking of the 
generous work done by the Knights Tem- 
plar for the children at Utica he makes his 
wish known by these winning words: 

“May we, without the appearance of so- 
licitation commend this example to the 
thoughtful consideration of other bodies in 
our Masonic circle whose standing and 
means will suggest the measure of their 
duty or of their liberality. The day of large 
acts is at hand. The Masonie world awaits 
their performance.” 


The Jews are preparing to restore the 
temple of Solomon. The whole world is 
being stirred by a startling movement of 
the Jews toward their homeland. Ten 
years ago there were only 1,000 Jews in the 
city of Jerusalem, there are now 100,000. 
More than 200,000 Jews are found in the 
colonies recently established in Palestine. 
These are proving successful; good crops 
are being raised. 

More than $20,000,000 is being invested in 
railroads. Within the next few months 
Jerusalem will have become a city of elec- 
tricity; rails are being laid for electric 
ears. The Jews have $5,000,000 in a Jeru- 
salem bank. They have purchased a large 
amount of land. 

Until forty years ago the land of Pales- 
tine was arid. There were few inhabitants. 
There is a prophecy which reads, “In the 
last days I will pour out upon you again the 
latter rains.” Rain has come in abundance 
in the last few years; Palestine again blos- 
soms. Ten thousand olive trees haye been 
planted in Samaria, 
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It is believed that Jerusalem will become 
as of old the market-place of the Orient, and 
that Palestine will again “flow with milk 
and honey.” 

—Philadelphia Evening Times. 

Brother George L. Folsom, a retired mer- 
chant, but for some time a resident of the 
Masonic Home at Manchester, N. H., died 
June 9, after an attack of apoplexy, aged 
72 years. Brother Folsom was a member 
of Strafford Lodge No, 29 and St. Paul Com- 
mandery, K. T., Dover. He was deeply de- 
voted to Masonry and was beloved by a 
large circle of friends. His funeral was at 
the Masonic Home but the burial at Dover, 
where services were conducted by St. Paul 
Commandery. , 


That the teachings of the greatest of all 
teachers are but dreams to thousands of His 
So-called followers finds clearest evidence in 
the collapse of their faith in the real hour 
of testing. Peace is a fine thing, and love 
1S power until nations begin to compare 
funboats and measure brute strength. 
Then—well Christianity or no Christian- 
ity, they put their trust in the weapons of 
hell. A man’s faith in the ideal is worth 
aS much as he is willing to venture upon it. 
—Our Dumb Animals. 


Anether of the old so-called “Masonic 
pitchers” has turned up, and has been pre- 
Sented to the lodge at Keene, N. H. It has 
been in the old New England families of 
Fiske and Dinsmoor for more than a cen- 
tury. 

These old pitchers, covered with fraternal 
emblems are very scarce nowadays. They 
Were originally brought to this country, 25 
a rule, from across the Atlantic by old- 
time ship captains, as presents to lodges 
Or persons prominent in the fraternity. 


We are constantly being reminded of the 
wickedness of War and of our duty to preach 
the principle of brotherhood. When men 
learn to live by the “Golden Rule,” wars 
Will have ceased, Happiness and Prosperity 
will be seen everywhere, 

Among many horrible things reported re- 
garding the wicked European War now 80- 
ing on, we have heard few more brutal than 


the story which comes from a Canadian 
source. 

It happened that a young Canadian lady 
has a friend among the soldiers who has 
been made prisoner by the Germans. With 
him, also a prisoner, is his chum who is en- 
gaged to a lady residing in the West. A 
letter recently came to her describing his 
captivity—telling of the excellent treat- 
ment he has,—plenty of food, good beds, 
ete. At the close he adds, “After the war is 
over stamps will be valuable and you should 
save the one on this letter.” Acting on the 
suggestion, the stamp was removed by 
steam, when they were horrified by read- 
ing, “They have cut off both my hands. 


Brethren of the Scottish Rite, Members 
of Mount Olivet Chapter of Rose Crois; 
Boston, Mass., do not appear to appreciate 
the value of membership in Mount Oliv t 
Brotherhood as much as it deserves. Some- 
time ago Brother Rowell, Secretary of me 
Brotherhood, issued the following ae. 
which we print with our hearty commenda- 
tion as we have known of instances ba 
it has been of most important service a 
time of need. 

Charity is the foundation stone of Mason- 
ry and in the Mount Olivet Brotherhood 
offered an opportunity for the practice © 
this, the greatest of virtues. 

The pel aperete was never intended He 
be regarded simply as an insurance ne 
zation, but rather as a plan whereby ol 
widow of a member could receive financia 
aid at a time when she might be sorely oe 
need of same, and receive it jn such a aes 
that she would not feel that she was accept- 
ing charity from her husband’s friends. ~ 

Organized 1886, we have had 120 , 
and have forwarded promptly to the | ener 
ficiaries $25,000.00. The cost 1S an 
$3.00 will constitute you a member of ti e 
Brotherhood. On the death of a member 
a check amounting to the sum of $2.00 for 
each member of the Brotherhood who paid 
the previous assessment is immediately 
sent to the widow, and an assessment of 
$2.00 is called. There are no salaries or @X- 
penses attached in carrying on the benefits 
of the Brotherhood. 

Take this home to yourself—a purely sel- 
fish view. In the event of your death 
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would not a sum of money immediately 
sent to your family be acceptable? Then 
take a broader view—the proper view: 
Could you in any better way give financial 
aid to the widow of a friend? 

If you are not a member of Mount Olivet 
Brotherhood write to the Secretary, B. W. 
Rowell, Masonic Temple, Boston, Mass, 
Don’t put it off. Do it now. You will never 
regret it. 

The head of the fraternity in Australia, 
under the Scotch Constitution is an Eng- 
lishman, and the head of the English Con- 
stitution there is a Scotchman. An anomaly 
which shows the cosmopolitan character 
of Freemasonry. 


Bro. Frank D. Heath, Senior Warden of 
Joseph Warren Lodge, Boston, has removed 
his residence to Detroit, Michigan. Previous 
to his departure Wor. Bro. Ryder, the of- 
ficers of the Lodge and the past masters 
under whom he has served for the past ten 
years tendered him a complimentary din- 
ner and presented him a traveling bag in 
token of their esteem. Twenty-one covers 
Were set, and among those present were 
W. Bro, Eugene A. Holton, grand high 


Priest of the Grand R. A. Chapter and Rt, 
Wor. Daniel W, Lawrence. 


. A well known Globe Trotter, who breezed 
Into our office a few days ago, is responsible 
for the following; 
“In Scotland, when a committee of men 
meet in the evening they nearly always re- 
main until ‘the wee sma’ hours’ although 
oe esin their ‘good nights’ at about 1 
The reason for the early ‘good nights’ is 
they an recognize each other then and for 
Fegan until morning is that each 
nates to be first to go because the others 
will talk about him when he is gone. 
Exemplifying this is a story of two old 
gentlemen meeting on an occasion when 
the following conversation took place: 
Alec:—Sandy, Dae ye ken MacPherson?’ 
Sandy:—‘Ayo, I ken him,’ 
Alee:—Whit kind 0’ mon is he?? 
. “ey tell ye whit kind 0’ mon he 
“ _” WIS at his hoose a while back. He 
askit me tae hae a drink. I said I wid. He 


said ‘Whit’ll ye hae?’ I said, ‘A wee half.’ 
An’ mon, he wis pourin’ oot the whusky an’ 


I said ‘Stop mon, stop.’ An’ he stoppit. 
That’s the kind o’ mon he is.’” 


The proposed demolition of the famous 
Pelham building at the corner of Boylston 
and Tremont Streets, Boston, compels the 
removal of its numerous tenants; among 
them are two well known advertisers in 
the New England Craftsman. One, Robert 
E. Turner, proprietor of a high class 
chiropidary and manicurary (these words 
are special for this occasion) whose skill 
and politeness have built up an excellent 
business. The other is Miss Rose Lipp, 
manufacturer and specialist in Masonic 
Supplies. Miss Lipp is thoroughly equipped 
not only in a practical knowledge but in 
technical information and can be relied upon 
as an authority on all questions of dress or 
decorations for the various classical periods. 
Both of these artists have been for a long 
time occupants of the Pelham, which about 
a half century ago was brought into prom- 
inence on account of its removal several 
feet back from the street line of Boylston 
and Tremont Streets, which at that time 
was considered a great engineering feat. 
The new location of these two advertisers 
is in the Evans House, 175 Tremont Street. 
This building was erected before business 
had gained full sway on Tremont Street. It 
was considered an attractive location for a 
hotel that catered largely for permanent 
and well-to-do guests and it always main- 
tained a reputation as a house of refine- 
ment. The encroachment of business in the 
neighborhood has created a demand for 
more business buildings and the Evans 
House, like the earlier and perhaps move 
aristocratic edifices has responded to the 
need. A feeling of regret comes with a 
recollection of Tremont Street of fifty years 
ago. Its grand old houses with splendid 
outlook on the common which then had not 
been marred by commercial needs and the 
noble old trees with their shady walks can 
never come back again.—they were the ad- 
miration of our boyhood, and their memory 
a reminder that change is the destiny of 
all. 


2 2 mR 


At the next meeting of the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland a motion will be introduced to 
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the effect that no Lodge in Scotland shall 
be entitled to initiate into Freemasonry any 
applicant whose domicile is not Scottish un- 
less such applicant has resided or has had 
his place of business for at least twelve 
months immediately preceding the date of 
his application within the Province in which 
the Lodge is constituted, or unless, on 
Special cause shown, a dispensation was 
granted by the Grand Master. This motion 
is intended to strike at the practice of per- 
sons returning home on a_ visit from 
America, where the initiation fees are higher 
than in Scotland, and being made Masons 
on the cheap, such a practice being against 
the interests of Freemasonry, both Scottish 
and American. 
—tThe Freemason. 


The United States torpedo-boat destroyer 
completed a short while ago at Quincy, 
Massachusetts, was named the “Tucker, 
and was launched by a ereat-great-grand- 
daughter of Commodore Samuel Tucker, aE 
Revolutionary War fame. He had many 
Successful cruises, and captured a number 
of British warships and transports. At one 
time his capture of a British transport se- 
cured provisions that saved General Wash- 
ington’s army from starvation. He was 4 
member of the St. John’s Lodge, Boston, 
the oldest Masonic body in New England. 
The Secretary of this Lodge was a Britis 
sympathizer, and on removal to Nova 
Scotia took with him the records of the 
Lodge covering a period of nineteen years; 
hence a most interesting period of the his- 
tory of the Lodge is undiscoverable. Sam- 
uel Tucker’s connection with the Lodge a, 
based on the evidence of his es 
which was found by his descendants. a 
many years it rested in the hall of : A 
Bristol Lodge, at Bristol, Me., and bie 
returned to the Boston Masons when one 
175th Anniversary of Freemasonry ™ New 
England was celebrated. = 
The foregoing is from “The Rresmasd 
of London. The statement regarding the 
secretary undoubtedly refers to hen 
Brown who was secretary of the =. 
Lodge and also of the Second Lodge. . _ 
the evacuation of Boston took ao 
Brother Brown, who was a “Tory 2008 
refuge in Halifax taking with him Rs 
records of the Second Lodge and the Gra 


Li var y were 
odge, Some years afterwards they 
ge. J 


recovered by the Grand Lodge. 


i the 
The Forty-First annual session of 


A r med 
Vermont Council of Deliberation % Sane Me 
in Masonie Temple, mn Geer 33°, 
Commander-in-Chief Marsh a hief in his 
presided. The COT oeperity of 
excellent address spoke of the Maistrict, say- 
the Rite in every section of the es of peace, 
ing of its influence: “Its pci ae radiated 
harmony and loving Servite and have 
to other points in every a penne les- 
awakened an interest in its e promise to 
sons and precepts, which sw Patience 
greater results in comin to the 
in continued endeavor, 
cause we love and faith w 


ficers for mie = } ae eos 
kins, 33°, commander- ia 
toe 33°, grand first lieutenant a rautens 
Charles A. Chapman, als grand 
ant commander; Raymon a L. Bates, 33°, 
minister of state; Dawe" vritaker, rand 
grand chancellor; Elroy B- b, 33° gran 
prior; Charles W. Whitcom?, and secte- 
treasurer; Henry H. Ross, 3B ne master of 
tary; Frank L. Clark, gran gee oat 
ceremonies; Lee §. Tillotson, 2 sene- 
hospitaler; Herbert B. “ie 
schal; Austin D. Palg mn er 
bearer; Christie B. eae ef evan 
of the guard; Albert Killam, ; 
: ermon’ 
x next annual Besson af in the 
Council of Deliberation will Wegitle, url- 
rooms of the Rite in a 
ington, Vermont, on Monday, 
1916, at 2 o’clock P. M. s 
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he T i onvocation 
e Thirty Sixth Triennial Cor t 
» 3 


: of Royal 
of the General Grand en a gill be 
Arch Masons of the 


United Sta , 1 

i ‘alifornia, 

held in the city of San mises Cali . 

: ; f 915. 
Wednesday, September - . 


3 i f the 
The Forty-First Annual Session 0 
Imperial Council, 


Ancient Arabic sie 
i ene 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine re 
in the city of Seattle, July retake She 
The following officers were ¢e ae 
coming year: J. Putnam Stevens, 
Me., imperial potentate; 


Henry F. Nied- 


a 
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ringhaus, Jr., St. Louis, Mo., imperial 
deputy potentate; Charles E. Ovenshire, 
Minneapolis, Ind., imperial assistant rab- 
ban; W. Freeland Kendrick, Philadelphia, 
Pa., imperial high priest and _ prophet; 
William S. Brown, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
imperial treasurer; Benjamin W. Rowell, 
Boston, Mass., imperial recorder; Ellis 
Lewis Carretson, Tacoma, Wash. im- 
perial oriental guide; Ernest A. Cutts, 
Savannah, Ga., imperial first cere- 
monial master; James S. McCandless, Hono- 
lulu, H., imperial second ceremonial mas- 
ter; J. T. Jones, Oklahoma City, Okla., im- 
perial marshal; Conrad V. Dykeman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., imperial captain of the 
guard; James E. Chandler, Kansas City, 
Mo., imperial outer guard. 

The Shriners of Seattle and of the entire 
state united in entertainment of the visit- 
ing Nobles. There were magnificent elec- 
tric displays. Everybody and their friends 
co-operated to make the occasion a grand 
success. 

Alleppo Temple, Boston, was represented 
by 132 Nobles among whom were the fol- 
ing prominent members: Walter W. Mor- 
rison, potentate; B. W. Rowell, record- 
er; James S. Blake, Charles A. Estey, Fran- 
cis H, Appleton, Joseph W. Work and Dr, 
George W. Hayward. 

Buffalo was chosen as the place for 
meeting next yea 


The Masons of Pittsfield, Mass., are 
adopting popular entertainments foy rais- 
ing money. One plan of the “Masonic 
Association” is to have weekly dances on 
Monday evenings beginning August 2d. No 
admission will be charged but all who dance 
will pay a fee of ten cents for each dance, 

Another scheme— 

It has been decided to hold a Masonic 
Bazaar in the Assembly Hall of the Masonic 
Temple, probably the last week in Septem- 
ber. Several committee meetings have been 
held, and the detail is being rapidly worked 
out. Each Masonic Body will conduct a 
hooth, and an evening’s entertainment, The 


opening night being given over to Berk- 
shire Commandery No. 22, Knights Tem- 
plar. Much enthusiasm is shown by the 
committee, and there is no doubt but that 
the affair “will be financially a success. 
Keep the last week in September in mind. 
There are some surprises in store for you. 


RBRwWMwH 


The Institution of Masonry is one of high 
ideals and lofty purposes. It receives none 
knowingly within its ranks who are not in 
sympathy and accord with those ideals and 
purposes and yet our everyday experiences 
teach us that the external influences of Ma- 
sonry alone, helpful though they are, are 
not always sufficient to make each individ- 
ual reflect those ideals in his daily walk and 
life, and to impress upon us, again and 
again, that “self” is man’s greatest adver- 
sary; that within one’s own consciousness 
must be fought the greatest battle for per- 
sonal cleanliness and integrity. 

It is along these lines that Masons, as 
well as others, have their greatest trials. 
—Grand Master Charles H. Chandler, Kan- 

sas. 


Thirty-five hundred, or more, Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine, on invitation of Presi- 
dent John J. Lannin of the Boston American 
Base Ball Club, witnessed a game between 
the Boston American and Detroit Teams, 
Monday, August 2nd. An interesting inci- 
dent of the occasion was a presentation of a 
diamond studded clock to President Lannin. 


The Septemher issue of the New England 
Craftsman, which will appear previous to 
the One Hundred and Fourth annual meet- 
ing of the Supreme Council of the Ancient 
and Accepted Scottish Rite, will devote con- 
siderable space to the interests of the 
Scottish Rite. There will be an article on 
the Rose Croix, largely compiled from 
“Morals and Dogma” of the great Scottish 
Rite Authority Albert Pike, There will al- 
so be some account of the Cryptic Rite and 
its relation to the Scottish Rite. 


All Sorts 


Sometimes the sun, unkindly hot, 

My garden makes a desert spot, 
Sometimes a blight upon the tree 
Takes all my fruit away from me; 

And then with throes of bitter pain 
Rebellious passions rise and swell; 

And so I sing and all is well. 

—Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


The man who says, “Gee! Ain’t it hot?” 
Is pretty hard to beat; 

But worse, far worse, is he who says, 
“T never feel the heat!” 


All things come to him who waits; but 
if you wait too long some one else is go- 
ing to get what is coming to you. 


Fred—“My dear Dora, let this thought 
console you for your lover’s death. Remem- 
ber that other and better men than he have 
gone the same way.” 

Bereaved One—“They haven’t all gone, 
have they?” 

—New York Sun. 

“Did that young man kiss you last night, 
Ethel?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“And you allowed him to?” 

“Why, he just did, mother.” 

“Why didn’t you stop him?” 

“Why, mother, you told me I must never 
interrupt anyone.” 


“My dear, did you make this pudding out 
of the cookery-book?” 
“Yes, love.” 
“Well, I thought I tasted one of the 
covers.” 
—Sacred Heart Review. 


He (aside after the proposal)—“At last 
I’ve won her.” 

She (a-a-t-p)—“At last I’ve hooked the 
poor prune.” 


“Sometimes,” confided Mrs. Scott to her 
intimate friend, “I think my husband is the 
patientest, gentlest, best-natured soul that 
ever lived, and sometimes I think it’s mere 
laziness.” 


“I would be true, for there are those who 
trust me, 


I would be pure, for there are those who 
care; 

I would be strong, for there is much to 
suffer, 


I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 


“I would be friend of all—the foe, the 
friendless; 

I would be giving, and forget the gift; 

I would be humble, for I know my weak- 
ness, 

I would look up—and laugh—and love—and 
lift.” 


Applicant for position—“I have here a 
letter of recommendation from my min- 
ister.” 

Head of firm—“That’s very good so far 
as it goes, but we won’t need your services 
on Sundays. Have you got any references 
from anybody who knows you the other six 
days of the week?” 


Fortune Teller—“The lines on your hand. 
madam, indicate your future clearly. You 
will marry a second time.” 

Woman—“That proves you a fraud. If I 
ever marry again it will be for the fourth 
time.” ) 


Geraldine—“William means good; James 
means beloved. I wonder (blushing) what 


George means?” 
Mrs. Fondhopes—“Well, daughter, let us 


hope that George means business.” 


Office Boy—Please, sir, me gran’mud- 
der—” 


Employer—‘“Is dead, eh 
Office Boy—“No, sir; she wants me to 


take her skatin’, sir.” 


o” 


A school girl was required to write an 
essay of 250 words about a motor car. She 
submitted the following: “My uncle bought 
a motor car. He was riding in the country 
when it busted up a hill. I guess this is 
about 50 words. The other 200 words are 
what my uncle said when he was walking 
back to ‘town, but they are not fit for pub- 


lication.” . 
—Masonic Observer. 
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HARVARD AUTOMOBILE CO. 
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For Rent MOTOR CABS, LIMOUSINES, 
TOURING CaRS 


Agents for MAXWELL and FORD 


MIAH J. MURRAY Cambridge, Mass. 


The Imperial 
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660 Washington St. 
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ESTABLISHED 53 YEARS TELE?HONE, DORCHESTER 790 


R. & E. F. GLEASON, Undertakers 


All arrangements carefully made. First-class service 
Auto Equipment for Local and Out-of-Town Use. Auto Hearses. 


335 WASHINGTON STREET, near Harvard, DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS 
Incorporated 
Gnodertakers 
2326 and 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 
City and out-of-town service. 
Chapel—Automobile Equipment. 


OLIVER WALTON 


Hiueral and Furnishing Undertaker 


Warerooms, 469 Main St. Res., 16 Eaton St. 
Tel: Office 25-4 House 133-2 WAKEFIELD, MASS. 
Embalming a Specialty 


Established 1818 
Telephones: B. B. 8100-8101 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., Inc. 


Furnishing Undertakers 


Open Day and Night 


EDGERLEY & BESSOM 
Undertakers READING, MASS. 
Auto Hearse and Limousine Service when desired 
Auto Invalids Coach Tel. Conn. 


838 Beacon St. Corner of Arundel St. Boston Branches: No. Reading—Lynnfield,, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1541 C. T. HARTWELL 


J. Henry Hartwell & Son 


UNDERTAKERS 
A Medford Street Arlington, Mass. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION AUTOMOBILE SERVICE 


Established 1874 AUTO SERVICE 
Edmund C. Burke 


Funeral Undertaker 


Jamaica Plain 
House 288-R 


Depot Square 
Tel. Office 288-W 


J. E. HENDERSON E. L. LEIGHTON 


J. E. HENDERSON & CO. 
Embalmers and Funeral Directors 
484 Broadway Everett, Mass. 


Tel. Everett 17 


The New England 
CRAFTSMAN 


Furnishing UWudertakers 


74. Summer Street (Corner of Maple) 
Tels., Malden 208-R, 208-W Malden, Mass. . : 
Wants an Agent in every section of New 


SS SS SS SS ee England to solicit subscriptions. 
DAVID FUDGE & SON We pay generously for the work. 
HFuueral Directors and Embalwers 
Established 1886 


OFFICES: 


123 Cambridge St., E. Camb. 
TEL. 560 


Send for particulars— 


If you want to assist some good brother - 
who is not employed, remind him of this 


46 Summer St., Som. opportunity to earn a substantial living. 


TEL. 910 


Mr. & Mrs. M.F. Rodgers & Son 


NOTARY PUBLIC 


Henry W. Clark a. s. pierce’ son 


Huueral Directors and Wudertakers 
33 SOUTH HIGH STREET 


ESTABLISHED IN 1862 TEL. CONN. | MELROSE 


MELROSE, MASS. 


WILDEY 
SAVINGS 
BANK 


52 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


INCORPORATED UNDER 
MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 


Money deposited on or before 


August 15 


Will draw interest from that date 


Send for‘‘ BANKING BY MAIL” 


Harriott Company 


INCORPORATED 


47 WINTER STREET BOSTON 


129 TREMONT STREET Massachusetts 


Designers and Manutacturers of 


Presentation and 
Officers Jewels 
Emblem Pins, 
Charms and Badges 
for all 
Fraternal Societies 


+ 
Silver and Gold 
Mounted  Presenta- 
tion Batons and 
Gavels, Emblematic 
Spoons, Rings, Lock- 
ets and Fobs. 


ar 


y Call or write for 
£5 IMlustrated Catalog 
hefore ordering 


>, 


BLANCHARD 


PRINTING 
COMPANY 


Always at Your Service 


27 Beach Street, 


Boston 


_ 


Smith B. 


Griffin Building 


Harrington 


370 Wash. St., Boston 


Jointed and other 
Presentation Swords, 
Gold Lace Belts and 
K. T. straps a speci- 
alty. Also K. T. 
Regalia. 

The Ritual of our 
Order requires the in- 
signia of the Order of 
Malta to be worn “On 
the breast near the 
heart.” 

This K. T. emblem 
is of red 
enamel, en- 
cased in 
gilt metal, 
worn — sus- 
“| pended by 

a ribbon at 
the throat. 


Price of the Tem- 
plar badge is 75c. 


ORDERS and CORRESPONDENCE 


SOLICITED 


—— 


( 


ewfngland 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


Huntington Avenue Ps Boston 


School Year Opens Sept. 16, 1915 


CLASS OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments, and Vocal Courses are 
supplemented by courses in Composition, Harmony, History of Music, 
Theory, Solfeggio, Literature, Diction, Choir Training, Ensemble, 
Wood-Wind Ensemble, and String Quartet. The Normal Department 
trains for intelligent and practical teaching. 


Dramatic Department: Practical training in acting. 
Languages: French, Italian, German. 


The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities 
of ensemble practice, and appearing before audiences with complete 
orchestra, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the 
music student. 


Pupils Received for a Single Subject 
as well as for Full Courses. oe a3 


For particulars and Year Book, apply to 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 


Where [lasons Find 


The most convenient places to stop at. Special accommo- 
dations for Banquets and social gatherings. 


Cuisine of Exceptional Excellence. 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STREETS Opposite Masonic Temple 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TRBMONT STREETS 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


COURT STREET AND COURT SQUARE . 


BOSTON 
J. R. WHIPPLE COMPANY 


en 


For Over 66 Years We Have Built Clothes 


Daring styles for young men, practical styles for conservative dressers 
—styles for semi-formal, day wear, evening wear, dressy functions, etc. We 
make clothes for boys. Clothes for immediate wear and to order. Made in 
bright, sanitary workrooms on the premises, cut by the most skilled crafts- 
men. We give the best tailoring in the world. We halved the price of tailor- 
ing because we catered to a nation instead of retailing to a neighborhood. 


HEADGEAR 

A distinctive part of dress, in all ages and nations. That is why 
gentlemen have always been so particular about their hats. Wherever you 
go you will find the Stetson Hat quietly asserting its supremacy in good 
taste and high quality,—a quality as fixed as the prices. We are sole 
Boston agents for the Stetson special soft and stiff hats. 

Our Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods Department bespeaks the latest 
creations—each article moderately priced for value given. 

Young Men and Men’s Department—First Floor. ° 

Young Students and Small Boys—Second Floor. 

All Spring Stocks now assembled. d 

Attentive salesmen always ready to show the goods. 


Macullar Parker Company 
400 Washington Street Boston 


